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Sermons for the Month of August 
DEVOTION OF THE FIRST FRIDAY 


SACRED HEART SERMONS 
ON OUR LORD’S CHILDHOOD AND PASSION 


III. THe Sacrep HEART oF JESUS SUFFERED Mucu For Us 
DuRING THE Fiicut INTo Ecypt. 


“Arise, and take the child and his mother, and fly into Egypt.”—Matt. ii, 13. 


1. When the cruel king Herod suspected that Jesus might be his 
rival, he ordered all the children under two years of age in and 
around Bethlehem to be killed, hoping thus to make sure of 
His destruction; but, as His hour had not yet come, Mary and 
Joseph fled with the divine Infant to Egypt. If we ask why He, 
who came to die for us, nevertheless sought safety in flight, we find 
an answer in the works of Salmeron (tom. 3 tr. 44): “As He was 
still little, He fled, in His divine wisdom, in order later, when He 
was grown up, to die voluntarily.” His Sacred Heart desired to die 
for us on the Cross in the prime of His manhood, so as to be able 
better to display His love. 

On the subject of the flight into Egypt, St. Peter Chrysologus 
(serm. 152) remarks: “That flight was a sign of love, not of fear 
or cowardice, for He wished to triumph over His adversary openly 
and in the light of day. It was not enough for Him to die by the 
thrust of a sword, since His Sacred Heart longed for greater suf- 
fering, for the crown of thorns, the scourging, the scorn and ridi- 
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cule, the nails and the lance. It was His will to suffer more so 
that He might better convince mankind of the infinite love of His 
Heart.” 

In considering the flight into Egypt, we must admire the nobility 
of our Lady’s heart, as well as that of her divine Child, as, accord- 
ing to St. John Chrysostom (hom. 8 in Matt.), Mary might have 
replied thus to the angel who urged them to take flight: “Not 
long ago thou didst tell me that He should deliver His people from 
their sins, and now He cannot even deliver Himself from danger 
of death; we have to take refuge in a strange land, and this fact 
appears to contradict the words that thou didst utter recently.” 
But our Lady said nothing of the kind; she submitted readily to 
God’s will. 

2. Meantime the horrible massacre of the children took place 
without accomplishing Herod’s design. He failed, as the Egyptian 
King Pharao failed when he ordered all male children of the Israe- 
lites to be put to death, and Moses alone escaped, who afterwards 
frustrated all Pharao’s plans and brought about his ruin. Herod 
failed as the wicked queen Athalia failed, who wished to destroy 
all David’s descendants, but overlooked Joas, who was saved by 
Josaba, the daughter of king Joram (4 Kings xi, 1, etc.). Mary 
acted like careful Josaba when she fled into Egypt with St. Joseph 
and the divine Child. But the Heart of the Infant Jesus suffered 
intense pain during their flight, because, in virtue of His omni- 
science, He knew of the cruel massacre that took place on His 
account. Had it not been determined by God that He should 
suffer a greatly more painful death, He would gladly have died 
in His infancy, to save the other children. His little Heart was 
pierced as it were, with a lance, when in spirit He beheld the agony 
of the Holy Innocents, and the anxiety of His own mother and 
of St. Joseph, His faithful fosterfather. He saw in all this the 
fulfilment of the prophecy of Jeremias (xxxi, 15): “A voice in 
Rama was heard, lamentation and great mourning; Rachel bewail- 
ing her children, and would not be comforted, because they are not.” 

At the same time He saw how, figuratively, His mother’s heart 
was pierced by a sword, as the prophecy of holy Simeon already 
began to be fulfilled: “Thy own soul a sword shall pierce.” In- 
deed, the Heart of Jesus, from the time of His birth in the poor 
stable at Bethlehem, had already experienced much sorrow, and it 
was His will to undergo a new form of suffering in a foreign land, 
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so that at last on the Cross He might be able to declare to all man- 
kind: “It is consummated—there is not one single form of suffer- 
ing that I, with my mother Mary, did not undergo for you; I have 
drunk the cup of bitterness for you down to the dregs.” 

3. If, in conclusion, we ask why the Sacred Heart of Jesus per- 
mitted this cruel massacre of innocent children, we shall see the 
loving action of God’s Providence. The Holy Innocents were ad- 
mitted to a high degree of glory, because they died as martyrs for 
Christ’s sake. Had they remained alive, they might have been num- 
bered with His enemies, with those who demanded His death on 
the Cross, and they might have been eternally lost. Hence St. 
Jerome is right when he says: “Often what is considered a punish- 
ment is really a blessing.” 

Parents may find in this thought comfort for the untimely death 
of their children. God takes them away from this wicked world 
in the days of their innocence, to bring them in safety to heaven. 
Had they lived to grow up, they might have become enemies of the 
Cross and of the Sacred Heart. Let us follow the example of 
Jesus, Mary and Joseph on their way into Egypt, and see in the 
many trials that afflict us only the wise action of God’s providence. 
Amen. 











MATERIAL FOR SERMONS TO CHILDREN 


A YEAR’S COURSE ON THE COMMANDMENT OF THE 
LOVE OF THE NEIGHBOR* 


X. THe E1cgotH COMMANDMENT—(Continued) 


III, Injury to One’s Neighbor's Honor 
(a) By slander and unreasonable suspicions 


“Be honest, and you will be honored.” I have tried to impress 
this maxim upon your minds; but unhappily many instances are 
recorded of upright men who were not held in honor. 

Joseph of Egypt did his best to earn a good reputation; he was 
faithful, industrious and obedient and avoided everything likely to 
disgrace him in the sight of God and man. A wicked woman by 
her lies robbed him of all his good reputation and honor. 

Naboth was a worthy man, respected by his fellow-countrymen, 
until false witnesses were bribed by Jezabel to say that he had 
spoken against God and the king. No doubt every one was aston- 
ished at first, but astonishment gave way to anger, and Naboth was 
stoned to death. In his case a false accusation robbed him of his 
life and good reputation, and reduced his family to poverty. 

The virtuous Susanna was slandered by the two elders. 

Our Divine Saviour by His miracles, teaching and holy life won 
the respect of the Jews, so that they wanted to make Him king and 
escorted Him into Jerusalem, crying: “Hosanna to the Son of 
David.” But the Scribes and Pharisees said that our Lord was 
stirring up the people to revolt and their lies were believed. The 
people forsook our Lord and turned against Him, and cried: “Let 
Him be crucified.” Thus His enemies, by slandering Him, caused 
His death. 

Mention sume other people of whom we read in Holy Scripture 
that they were slandered. 

What suffering did Putiphar’s wife bring upon Joseph? 

What harm did the false witnesses do to Naboth? 

Joseph of Egypt lost his good name, position and liberty. 





* Each issue will, like the present, bring an instalment calculated to furnish 
matter for the sermons at the Children’s Mass on the Sundays of the month. 
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Naboth lost his good name, life and property. 

Our Saviour lost the confidence and loyalty of His followers, 
and all His life work seemed to be undone. 

You see what great harm is done by slander. It makes us appear 
bad in the sight of those who previously ‘thought well of us. It 
deprives us of good name and reputation. Which do you think 
worse, a thief or a slanderer? 

Can you prove from Holy Scripture that it is a grievous sin to 
slander anyone? Let us see why the people, of whom we have 
been speaking, uttered slanders. 

Putiphar’s wife slandered Joseph because he would not do the 
evil she wanted. Jezabel found false witnesses against Naboth 
because she hated him for not giving her what she wanted. The 
Pharisees slandered our Saviour out of envy and hatred. 

In every case hatred was the motive of the slander; but “whoever 
hateth his brother is a murderer,” and resembles the serpent who 
brought death upon our first parents in Paradise. Hence, as a 
rule, a man who slanders another is not much better than a mur- 
derer. There is in his heart no love of his neighbor; and where 
love is wanting, the Holy Ghost cannot dwell, for He is the spirit 
of love. All who desire to be God’s children ought to love one 
another, and not give way to hatred or slander. Our Saviour says: 
“By this shall all men know that you are my disciples, if you have 
love one for another” (John xiii, 35). St. John writes: “Dearly 
beloved, let us love one another, for charity is of God, and every- 
one that loveth is born of God, and knoweth God. He that loveth 
not, knoweth not God, for God is charity” (1 John iv, 7,8). “He 
that loveth not, abideth in death. Whosoever hateth his brother 
is a murderer” (1 John iii, 14). 

When do we commit the sin of slander? 

Why ought we never to slander anyone? 

How does a slanderer feel towards his neighbors? 

A slanderer has no love in his heart, but let us look more deeply 
into the matter. Putiphar’s wife slandered Joseph by saying that 
he intended to do wrong, whereas it was she herself who had the 
evil intention. The two elders declared that they had seen Susanna 
committing a sin, whereas they themselves wished to commit it. 
The Pharisees accused our Lord of stirring up the people, whereas 
this was precisely what they did themselves. They called Him a 
blasphemer, whilst they blasphemed Him ruthlessly. Slanderers 
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impute to others their own sins; being wicked themselves they will 
say nothing good of their neighbors, and this is why our Saviour 
said to the Pharisees: “O generation of vipers, how can you speak 
good things whereas you are evil? for out of the abundance of the 
heart the mouth speaketh. A good man out of a good treasure 
bringeth forth good things; and an evil man out of an evil treasure 
bringeth forth evil things” (Matth. xii, 34, 35). One who slanders 
his neighbor reveals the wickedness of his own heart; he is wicked, 
because he is uncharitable and imputes to others his own sins. 

How easy it is to slander anyone! 

Christ cured a sick man on the Sabbath, and the Pharisees accused 
Him of breaking the Sabbath (John ix,6). He cast out devils, and 
was accused of doing so by the help of the prince of the devils 
(Matth. ix, 33, 34; xii, 24). Because He associated with sinners, 
the Pharisees proclaimed that He must Himself be a sinner (John 
viii, 48). When He acknowledged Himself to be Christ, the Son 
of the living God, they did not consider whether His words were 
true or not, but cried: “He hath spoken blasphemy.” 

Saul suspected David, his faithful servant, of wishing to dethrone 
him; this suspicion was false. 

Job’s friends asserted that his terrible sufferings must be a pun- 
ishment for some grievous sin. 

Herod suspected that the child Jesus would take away his throne 
from him. 

The Pharisees supposed that the man born blind had been stricken 
with blindness on account of his sins. The Pharisees were always 
ready to find fault with our Lord, and to assign a bad motive to all 
that He did. They did not merely think evil of Him, but they 
declared their evil thoughts to be the truth, and publicly pronounced 
Him to be a sinner, a blasphemer and a Sabbath-breaker. They 
sinned through rash judgment, and hated our Saviour for no just 
reason. They never ceased thinking and speaking evil of Him. 
It is sinful to suspect anyone falsely, and to tell others what we 
suspect. “Charity thinketh no evil” (1 Cor. xiii, 5). “Let none of 
you imagine evil in your hearts against his friend” (Zach. viii, 17). 

Why are false suspicions sinful? 

How ought we to think of our neighbors? 

If we think or speak evil of anyone, we despise him, and Holy 
Scripture teaches us to “prevent one another in honor” (Rom. xii, 
10), to “honor all men” (1 Peter ii, 17), for every man is a child 
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of God, resembling his Father in heaven. We should honor the 
poor, for very often they are God’s favorites. Our Lady and St. 
Joseph were poor, but now they are the greatest saints in heaven; 
the apostles were once poor fishermen. “Despisce not a man for 
his looks” (Ecclus. xi, 2). He that despiseth the poor, despiseth 
his Creator. If you are ever tempted to think or say what is false 
about others, call to mind the words: “Have we not all one Father? 
Did not one God create us all? Why then should one of us despise 
another ?” 

Why ought we never to speak evil of anyone? 

Why ought we never to think evil of anyone? 

You have seen how the Pharisees sinned in slandering our Lord. 
Some children copy the Pharisees, and tell lies about others to their 
parents or teachers. I once heard of a boy who had broken a jug 
through carelessness, and he went to his father saying that his little 
sister had done it. He tried to put the blame on some one else. A 
little girl quarrelled with a schoolfellow, and then complained that 
the other had behaved badly at church, or had been rude on the 
playground. The charge was false, and was brought only in order 
that the schoolfellow might be punished for what she had not done. 
Both these children were influenced by hatred. 

Surely you will resolve firmly never to be so mean as to tell lies 
against your companions, or to think evil of them. If you lose 
anything, do not be in a hurry to accuse some one of having taken 
it. If you see another child with some pretty thing, do not jump 
to the conclusion that he has stolen it. If really some of your things 
are spoilt or taken away, do not say: “So and so is a thief.” Some 
one else may have done the harm, or it may be due to an accident. 
“Judge not, that you may not be judged!” 


(b) By uncharitable remarks. 


We have seen that it is very wrong to say falsely anything evil 
of another. May we mention real defects? 

Joseph saw his brethren doing something wrong, so he went and 
told his father, thus making known his brothers’ faults. 

Mardochai found out a plot to kill King Assuerus ; so he went and 
gave information, and the would-be murderers were hanged. 

Daniel disclosed the tricks practised by the priests of Bel. (Can 
you tell me the story?) 
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Jesus reproached the Pharisees openly for their sins and hypoc- 
risy. 

These instances seem to justify our speaking of our neighbors’ 
faults—a thing we are ready enough to do. Sometimes a man goes 
to law with his neighbor who has abused him. Sometimes a boy 
tells tales of a schoolfellow, or a sister of her brother. Is all this 
right? Let us see why the faults of the people mentioned above 
were disclosed. 

Daniel revealed the priests’ tricks in order to save the nation from 
idolatry, and prevent sin. 

Joseph told his father of his brothers’ faults in hopes that they 
might amend their ways. 

Mardochai disclosed the plot to the King, to prevent a murder 
from being committed. 

Our Saviour rebuked the Pharisees, in order to convert them. 
In every one of these cases the reason for making known the faults 
of others was to avert wrong-doing and to do good; but the man 
who only prosecutes his neighbor to have him punished, the boy 
who tells tales of a school-fellow only that he may be caned, they 
want to inflict pain, not to do good, and they act out of hatred, 
not out of charity. Their hearts are full of uncharitableness. 
What did the Fifth Commandment teach us about those who hate 
their neighbor? It is a sin to speak uncharitably of the faults of 
others—this sin is called detraction; it takes away a man’s good 
name and honor. We must never speak of the faults of others 
unnecessarily and uncharitably. We do not like people to talk 
about our faults, 2nd we ought to do to others as we wish them to 
do to us. If your brother really sins against you, you may rebuke 
him, and then forgive him, if he is sorry (Luke xvii, 3). If he 
listens to what you say, you have won him back; if he does not, 
you may report him to superiors, that they may correct him. Never 
bring charges against anyone in an uncharitable spirit, since you will 
not be acting as our Lord’s disciple; for He said: “By this shall all 
men know that you are my disciples, if you have love one for an- 
other.” 

Tell me how children can be guilty of detraction. 

When is it right to disclose the faults of others? 

What ought you to do, when another child does wrong? 

What ought you to feel, when you give information against an- 
other? Why must we not speak evil of our neighbors? 
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Abusive words often do more harm than detraction, by destroy- 
ing our neighbor’s good reputation. 

Semei abused David, and called him “a man of blood.” 

Goliath jeered at the people of Israel. 

The Jews called our Saviour a Sabbath-breaker and a blasphemer. 

Herod mocked our Lord by ordering a gorgeous mantle to be 
put around His shoulders, and the soldiers insulted Him by spitting 
on His face, forcing a reed into His hand, and pretending to bend 
the knee before Him. 

Joseph was despised by his brothers, who laughed at him, and 
called him a dreamer. 

Children are very apt to laugh at people and call them names, 
and this habit is a sign of a very bad disposition, St. James says: 
“With the tongue we bless God and the Father, and with it we 
curse men, who are made after the likeness of God. Out of the 
same mouth proceedeth blessing and cursing. My brethren, these 
things ought not so to be” (James ili, 9, 10). God cannot love 
those who despise men made in His likeness! Would you feel 
pleased if some one made fun of your likeness? Whoever abuses 
his brother is uncharitable, for he causes him pain and vexation. 
“Let no evil speech proceed out of your mouth,” let your lips never 
speak uncharitably of others. 

What ought we to remember, when we feel inclined to laugh at, 
or abuse, others? 

Treachery.—Traitors do more harm even than liars and slander- 
ers, though they may not utter a false word. 

Judas came to our Lord saying: “Hail, Master.” He did not 
abuse our Saviour, or say anything bad about Him, but he was a 
traitor, and when he uttered this friendly greeting, he was betray- 
ing Christ to the Jews. We read in Holy Scripture of another traitor. 
When David was being persecuted by King Saul, he was once 
nearly starving, and the priest Achimelech gave him the sacred 
bread of proposition, which had to be renewed just then. One of 
Saul’s servants saw this, and he ran quickly to tell the king, who 
was very angry and ordered Achimelech and all his priests to be 
put to death, because they favored David. The servant knew what 
a hot-tempered man Saul was; he must have realized what would 
be the result of his giving information, and yet he gave it. By 
his treachery, and tale-bearing, he caused a most horrible crime 
to be committed. 
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Nabuchodonosor ordered all his subjects to worship a golden 
image, but the three children refused to obey the command. In- 
formers went to the king and told him that these three young Jews 
would not serve his gods, or worship the image. Did these in- 
formers act rightly? They told no lies, but they sinned grievously, 
for their hearts were full of uncharitableness and wickedness. 

King Darius commanded that for a space of 30 days no one 
should pray to any god, but Daniel went on praying three times 
every day, with his face turned towards Jerusalem. He left his 
window open, so that his enemies saw him, and they made haste 
to inform Darius, who cast Daniel into the den of lions. They 
told no lies, yet they sinned because they brought a charge against 
Daniel in order to work his destruction. 

Saul’s servant and the other informers all aimed at doing harm 
and getting people into trouble. Unhappily many people still act 
in the same way. If they hear one person speak evil of another, 
they repeat all that has been said. In this way they stir up enmity 
and often do more harm than slanderers and calumniators. The 
Bible says that such people have double tongues, that means they 
say one thing before your face, and another behind your back. 
Christ came to bring peace, but their business is to cause strife and 
enmity. God hates traitors and false friends. We read in Holy 
Scripture: “The whisperer and the double tongued is accursed, for 
he hath troubled many that were at peace. The tongue of a third 
person hath disquieted many ... it hath destroyed the strong cities 
of the rich, and hath overthrown the houses of great men. It hath 
cut in pieces the forces of people and undone strong nations. The 
tongue of a third person hath cast out valiant women, and deprived 
them of their labors. He that hearkeneth to it shall never have 
rest, neither shall he have a friend in whom he may repose. The 
stroke of a whip maketh a blue mark, but the stroke of the tongue 
will break the bones. Many have fallen by the edge of the sword, 
but not so many as have perished by their own tongue” (Ecclus. 
XXVili, 15-22). 

“The Lord hateth him that soweth discord among brethren” 
(Prov. vi, 19). “When the talebearer is taken away, contentions 
shall cease” (Prov. xxvi, 20). 

Can you remember any instance in history where treachery has 
caused great harm? What does Holy Scripture say about tale- 
bearing? Have any of you ever been guilty of this sin? Have you 
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ever repeated to your companions the disagreeable things another 
has said about them? Have you thus caused quarrels and fights? 
What resolutions will you make about these things for the future? 


IV. Retraction and Apology 


What punishment is inflicted on those who speak against others? 

Aman slandered Mardochai, the Jew, and died on the gallows 
(Esther vii, 10). The two elders who slandered Susanna were 
stoned (Dan. xiii, 36-40). The ten messengers who brought back 
a false report about the Promised Land were struck by the hand of 
the Lord and died (Numbers xiv, 36, 37). The Jewish nation, 
that maligned our Saviour, suffered indescribably at the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem. 

Jezebel caused a false charge to be brought against Naboth— 
what was her fate? 

Goliath mocked at the Israelites, and was slain by a shepherd 
boy. The children who laughed at the prophet Eliseus were killed 
by bears. The people of Israel abused Moses, and suffered from 
a plague of serpents. Moses’ sister found fault with him, and God 
struck her with leprosy. 

Judas the traitor hanged himself. The uncharitable men, who 
gave information against Daniel, were themselves cast into the den 
of lions, 

God punishes those who speak against others. “The man that in 
private detracted his neighbor, him did I persecute” (Ps. c, 5). 
“A man full of tongue shall not be established in the earth; evil 
shall catch the unjust man unto destruction” (Ps. cxxxix, 12). 
Ought not these threats to fill us with alarm? Let us make a firm 
resolution never to speak evil, and say with Job: “As long as breath 
remaineth in me, . .. my lips shall not speak iniquity, neither shall 
my tongue contrive lying” (Job xxvii, 3, 4). “Let no evil word 
proceed out of your mouth” (Ephes. iv, 29). 

What are we to do if we have spoken falsely or uncharitably of 
anyone? A good reputation is a precious possession, and just as a 
thief must give back stolen property, so must one, who has robbed 
another of his good name, make reparation as far as he can. He 
must retract whatever falsehood he has uttered, and must say to 
all who have heard it: “What I said about so and so is not true; I 
did him a great wrong, for I know him to be a good, honest man. 
I'am sorry that I ever spoke against him.” If the false statement 
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was made publicly, it must be retracted publicly. If you have 
talked about a real fault that some one has committed, you cannot 
retract what you have said (why not?)—still you must do your 
best to repair the harm done, and you must try to speak well of 
the person in question, and to praise him, whenever you can. 

A man who refuses to restore his neighbor’s good reputation 
need not hope for forgiveness, because God will not pardon a 
thief who has no desire to restore what he has stolen. Remember 
that your neighbor, whom you have wronged, is a child of your 
heavenly Father. Would not any father be angry, if his child 
were falsely accused, abused and despised? How can our Father 
in heaven love those who speak evil of His children on earth? 
How can He open to such the gates of heaven? Is there a place 
there for those who delight in mocking others, and saying bad 
things about them? Listen to the words of Holy Scripture: “Lord, 
who shali dwell in thy tabernacle, or who shall rest on thy holy 
hill? . . . He that speaketh truth in his heart, who hath not used 
deceit in his tongue, nor hath done evil to his neighbor, nor taken 
up a reproach against his neighbors” (Ps. xiv, I, 3). 


V. Defence of a Good Reputation 


A good name is so precious a thing that we ought to be ready 
to defend our neighbor’s reputation as well as our own. How can 
we do this? 

Saul slandered David and spoke evil of him, but Jonathan de- 
fended him, saying: “Sin not, O King, against thy servant, David, 
because he hath not sinned against thee, and his works are very 
good towards thee. He put his life in his hand, and slew the 
Philistine . . . why therefore wilt thou sin against innocent blood 
by killing David, who is without fault?” (1 Kings xix, 4, 5). 

The ten men sent to report about the Promised Land, spoke 
against it, but Josue and Caleb rebuked them, and spoke in favor of 
that country. 

Susanna was falsely accused by the two old men, but Daniel de- 
fended her innocence and honor. 

The Pharisees said to the man born blind: “Thou wast alto- 
gether born in sin, and wilt thou teach us?” They regarded his 
blindness as a punishment sent by God. Our Saviour defended the 
man, saying: “Neither did this man sin nor his parents.” 

The Pharisees looked down upon the publican who stood in the 
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rear of the Temple, thinking with sorrow of his sins. Our Saviour 
commended him for his contrition, and so restored him the honor 
of which the Pharisees had deprived him. 

When Mary Magdalen anointed our Lord with costly ointment, 
Judas grumbled at the waste of money, and said that it had better 
have been given to the poor (he would have liked to save it for 
himself). Jesus defended Mary. What did He say about her? 

We ought to learn from these examples to defend others, so far 
as we can. “Remove from thee a froward mouth, and let detract- 
ing lips be far from thee” (Prov. iv, 24). Do not listen to lying 
tales, “The detractor is the abomination of men” (Proc. xxiv, 9). 
“Have nothing to do with detractors” (ibid, 21). If we listen with 
pleasure to slanderers, we are as bad as they are. If they found 
no one to listen to their tales, they would soon be reduced to silence. 
St. Bernard says: “I will not undertake to decide which is more 
guilty, the man who injures his neighbor’s reputation by evil reports, 
or the man who listens to these reports. The only difference be- 
tween them is that the former has the devil in his tongue, and the 
latter in his ear.” 

How can we silence slanderers? Holy Scripture says: “The 
north wind driveth away rain, as doth a sad countenance a back- 
biting tongue” (Prov. xxv, 23). 

Whenever Blessed Thomas More heard anyone speaking evil of 
another, he used to say: “I for my part maintain that the house is 
well built, and that its buiider is a worthy man.” In this way he 
embarrassed the backbiter, and forced him to be silent. If any 
one speaks evil of one of your comrades in your presence, try to 
turn the conversation to some other topic, or at least refrain from 
listening. Perhaps you can speak up in his defence, and say that 
he has done something good; if people accuse him of spreading bad 
reports, you can suggest that he may not have intended to do harm. 
If two friends quarrel, do your best to reconcile them. Follow St. 
Monica’s example, who tried to induce some one to say a good word 
about his enemy, and then went at once to the latter, and say: “How 
can you be angry with a person who speaks well of you?” Employ 
your tongues in making peace, not in stirring up quarrels. Speak 
in defence of those who are unable to defend themselves. 

How can we defend our reputation? 

By stealing, a man forfeits his good name; no one wants to em- 
ploy a thief; everyone despises him. 
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By cheating, a man forfeits his good name; no one will trust him 
or have anything to do with him. 

By indecency, a man loses the respect of others. 

By transgressing the Fifth Commandment a man wins for himself 
a bad reputation. 

By gossip, the tale-bearing man forfeits all confidence, and comes 
to be regarded as a traitor. 

You see how easily a good name is lost; no one respects a man 
who breaks the commandments, so if you want a good reputation, 
you must obey them. We may lose our good name through others 
speaking evil of us. It is not so bad to lose it in this way as by 
sinning. 

Putiphar’s wife robbed Joseph of his good name, but afterwards 
he recovered it, and was highly honored. 

Naboth was falsely accused and lost his good name; but now all 
know that he was an honorable man. 

The Apostles were persecuted and put to death as criminals, but 
now all recognize their eminence, and regard them as great saints. 

We may recover the good name of which we have been robbed; 
whoever is honorable in the sight of God will, sooner or later, be 
respected also by men (Cf. Ecclus. xxxvii, 20, and Ps. cxi, 3). 

How ought we to act if wicked men try to dishonor us? Our 
Divine Saviour endured in silence much ridicule and scorn, but 
occasionally He spoke in self-defence. What was His reply when 
the Pharisees said that He had a devil within Him, and that He 
cast out devils in the name of Beelzebub? (Matth. xii, 24-29; John 
viii, 48, etc.). He defended Himself also at His trial, when charged 
with stirring up the people, and called Czsar’s enemy (John xviii). 
He defended Himself before the Council, when a servant of the 
high priest struck Him in the face. 

The apostles, especially St. Paul, frequently spoke in self-defence 
before the Council and the Roman governors. 

We ought to defend our honor when it is attacked. But it is 
wrong to be too sensitive; often it is better to say nothing and take 
no notice of trifling insults. It is only when serious offences are 
imputed to us falsely that we must act in self-defence, and, if nec- 
essary, seek the help of the law. We should never be discouraged 
and despondent, for nothing happens to us without God’s consent, 
and all that He allows us to undergo is meant for our good. There- 
fore we ought to bear with patience the insults of our enemies, re- 
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membering our Saviour on the Cross. We have not nearly so 
much to bear as He had! Think how He prayed for His enemies: 
“Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do.” We 
must always be ready to forgive all who injure us. Do not be 
angry if people scold you and laugh at you; they will incur punish- 
ment for their want of charity, so, instead of getting angry, be 
sorry for them, and say: “Father, forgive them.” 








SHORT SERMONS FOR LOW MASS 


CATHOLIC CHRISTIANITY AND THE MODERN 
WORLD 


From the Norwegian of Rev. K. KroGu-Tonnine, D.D. 
EIGHTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


“I HAVE COMPASSION ON THE MULTITUDE” 


“In those days again when there was a great multitude, and they had 
nothing to eat; calling his disciples together, he saith to them: ‘I have com- 
passion on the multitude, for behold they have now been with me three days, 
and have nothing to eat.’”—Mark viii, 1, 2. 


I. “I have compassion on the multitude.” These words were 
uttered by our Saviour when He beheld the crowd gathered around 
Him in the wilderness. We generally regard His words as some- 
thing permanent and unchanging, not as spoken with reference only 
to one occasion, nor as the expression of a casual thought or im- 
pression. Our Lord is the same yesterday, to-day and forever, 
and consequently His compassion remains always the same, and 
from the depths of His sacred Heart He sympathizes with all who 
suffer. 

Does not our experience prove the truth of this statement? It 
often does so quite unmistakably. People sometimes lose all their 
possessions, and stand, like the multitude of old, having nothing 
to eat, with their children crying for food. In their distress they 
lift up their hearts in fervent prayer to God, and He hears and helps 
them, as no other helper can do, and so they feel that the Lord has 
had compassion on them. 

II. In the case of others God’s help is less apparent. Their mis- 
ery is very great and seems to have no end; they pray again and 
again, day after day, year after year, and cry: “Lord, save us, we 
perish.” Yet no help comes, and God does not answer their prayers. 
Has He not heard them? or has He ceased to feel compassion? 
They look for one to comfort them, and find none. 

Under such circumstances it is no easy task to offer consolation; 
still less easy is it to find consolation for oneself. We can only say 
to one suffering thus: “If the Lord tarry, yet wait for Him; He 
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will surely come with comfort and help at the time that He knows 
to be best. Above all things trust Him and His love; He wishes 
to purify and sanctify you by letting you suffer.” 

On one occasion I made a remark of this kind to a woman who 
had lost her husband and all her children, and she replied: “No, 
I cannot believe that God wishes to purify and sanctify me. My 
sorrow makes me worse, not better. I have prayed in vain for so 
long that I cannot believe in God’s mercy any more; I have lost all 
faith and hope in Him. I cannot and will not continue to pray to 
a God, who either does not hear me, or who refuses to have mercy 
upon me. He certainly has no compassion on me, and therefore, 
I cannot believe in Him. My troubles have hardened me; they 
have done me no good.” 

This poor woman was in a fearful condition, but there is perhaps 
a still more intense form of misery. It is felt by those in spiritual 
darkness, whose souls are deprived of their daily bread and are 
exposed to the assaults of their deadly enemy. They cannot dis- 
cover God’s will, and although they pray: “Teach me to do Thy 
will’—no light comes to them; their darkness is unbroken. We 
like to see God’s will clearly, and so we pray: “Perfect Thou my 
goings in Thy paths”—we wish to perceive the paths, not to have 
them hidden. We desire that God should hear us, and when 
trouble overtakes us we cry: “Bow down Thy ear to me; make 
haste to deliver me”; and yet God seems deaf to our petitions, nor 
does He stretch out His powerful hand to help us. 

Our souls long for peace, and we exclaim: “Who will give me 
wings like a dove, and I will fly away and be at rest?”—but never- 
theless as a rule the strength is not given, and we can hardly help 
being swallowed up in the vortex of despair. 

We call upon God and ask Him why He withholds His light; 
surely it would be pleasing to Him that we should see and follow 
His paths; but the darkness continues. We remind our Saviour 
that He said of old: “If I send the multitude away fasting, they 
will faint on the way,” and we ask Him if He will let us perish of 
exhaustion; but no answer comes, and we are on the verge of de- 
spair, Some amongst us may have strayed far from their Father’s 
home, but are now converted by prayer and penance, and hunger 
for the daily bread of their souls, and know not where to find it. 
Their need is very great, and yet they experience no help; ati are 
they to do? 
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III. How can we account for God’s apparent unwillingness to 
hear us? We ought to believe that His thoughts, and ways are as 
far above ours as heaven is above the earth, and although we may 
not in the least understand why He lets us wait so long, we have 
no right to grumble, and even should He allow us to suffer more 
than we do, we cannot complain of God’s injustice, because we are 
sinners. All that we have to bear is a punishment for our sins, and 
the penalty is always less than, never in excess of, our deserts. Sor- 
row may be intended to test us, and those who suffer most have still 
good cause to thank God for His mercy. We ought to believe that 
a night of tears is followed by a morning of rejoicing for all who 
have learned how to mourn over their sins and to rely upon God’s 
mercy. 

When all is dark around them, some people make the mistake of 
supposing that it is useless to pray, or else that it is an impossibility. 
Consequently they give up prayer and cease to receive the Sacra- 
ments, thus behaving like sick persons who refuse to see a physician 
and to take the remedies prescribed. It is most important that we 
should not let our- troubles make us abandon our usual prayers, or 
abstain from the means of grace prescribed and recommended by 
the Church. Prayer and the Sacraments are indispensable to every 
sufferer, no matter whether he feels drawn to them or not. If you 
cannot pray in words, you can at least cry out to God for help. We 
find most beautiful and encouraging words in Holy Scripture and 
in the prayers of the Church, and we should use them, when speech 
fails us. Even if God’s word seems no longer to ring true, listen 
to it more attentively than ever; and let no temptation to unbelief, 
no sense of your own unworthiness, and no disinclination keep you 
away from the Sacraments. Receive them better and with more 
careful preparation than usual. 

If we act thus we shall experience the truth of the old saying: 
“God has His own times for action and for delay”—we shall learn 
that when our need is greatest, grace is given most abundantly, and 
that our Lord still has compassion on the multitude. 
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NINTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


THE TREE AND ITS FRUIT 


“Eyery good tree bringeth forth good fruit, and the evil tree bringeth forth 
evil fruit—Matt. vii, 17. 

I. An evil tree is known by its evil fruits, and the evil fruit on 
the tree of human life consists of wicked words and deeds. A man 
may express such noble sentiments that you would imagine him to 
be a model of purity and goodness, but Satan knows how to assume 
the form of an angel of light and to utter words of wisdom. As soon 
however as there is any question of charity towards one’s neighbor, 
of self-sacrifice and of genuine honesty, a man’s real character is 
revealed and his sanctity is often seen to exist merely in word and 
not in deed, for his true disposition does not agree with his profes- 
sion of virtue, and betrays itself in bad, selfish, ungenerous and dis- 
honest actions. 

Some people maintain that sin is a trifle, provided that we have 
faith, since God regards our faith and not our works. A living 
faith is, however, incompatible with a Godless life; it is as impossible 
for the two to be reconciled as it is for men to gather grapes from 
thorns or figs from thistles. Our Lord’s words, recorded in to-day’s 
Gospel, show that some day He will examine the tree of our life, 
and if He finds nothing but evil fruit upon it, He will hew it down 
and cast it into the fire. Although we may not consciously go so 
far as to suppose that sin does no harm to a believer, we may grad- 
ually fall into the habit of making no use of faith and grace, whilst 
our hearts grow callous and our lives are sinful and corrupt. If 
the Judge should examine a tree in this condition, He would con- 
demn it; faith alone would not satisfy Him. 

Among evil fruits we must include bad words as well as bad 
actions; for our Lord tells us that we shall have to give an account 
of them. Blasphemous remarks, impure conversations and frivolous 
gossip are bad words in the usual sense, but we must not overlook 
uncharitable speeches, not merely because they betoken an unchari- 
table disposition, whereas love is the fulfilment of the law (Rom. 
xiii, 10), but also because they do so much harm. An uncharitable 
word, uttered in an unguarded moment of excitement, may give 
rise to estrangement and hostility, and eventually even to hatred. 
Nothing grows so quickly as a weed, and nothing springs up 
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more readily in our hearts than a spirit of anger. The man whom 
you have injured by your careless words will in his turn injure 
others, and so the evil has no end. “The tongue is a little member, 
and boasteth great things; behold how small a fire, what a great 
wood it kindleth! And the tongue is a fire, a world of iniquity” 
(James iii, 5, 6). If we think over these truths, we shall under- 
stand why our Lord said: “By thy words thou shalt be condemned” 
(Matt. xii, 37). 

II. A good tree is known by its good fruit, and the good fruit 
on the tree of human life consists of good words and works. To 
a certain extent it is possible for a hypocrite to utter fair words 
and to lead a blameless life, but it is extremely difficult for him to 
keep it up, and as a rule his words and actions do not accord with 
one another; since an evil tree cannot bear good fruit. People are 
very apt to be misled by appearances, and much harm is done when 
a wretched hypocrite is mistaken for a good man, though it is still 
more disastrous, and a serious offence against charity, to consider 
a true child of God to be a worthless and frivolous character. 

If a man is pure and upright both in his language and in his mode 
of life, it is our duty to regard him as a follower of God, because 
an evil tree cannot bear good fruit. It is true that God alone is 
able to survey all our innermost thoughts and intentions, and ulti- 
mately it is for Him, and not for us, to judge. It is very probable 
that at the last great day of reckoning many will see to their sur- 
prise that they have been deceived by wretched hypocrites, and many 
will be overwhelmed with shame for having thought evil of God’s 
faithful servants, and for having rashly condemned those with 
whom they were not worthy to associate. 

III. What ought we to do in order to bear good fruit? We 
are like wild olives that must be ingrafted into the good and fruit- 
ful tree (Rom. xi, 17). Christ is the tree, and all His disciples are 
branches. We were ingrafted into Him at our baptism, and if any 
of us subsequently become dry and barren branches, the union be- 
tween us and our Saviour must be renewed. This reunion is 
effected by repentance and sorrow for sin, by asking forgiveness 
of our heavenly Father and receiving it in the Holy Sacrament of 
Penance, where new life is given to the soul, and this life is in- 
creased and strengthened by our Redeemer when He gives Himself 
to us in the most holy Sacrament of the Altar. Holy Communion 
is the most perfect union of a believer with Jesus Christ (John vi, 
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57, etc.). When we, the branches, are once more united with our 
Lord, we shall bear fruit to His honor, both in our words and in 
our works. Yes, it will be to His honor, for His life within us 
produces the fruit, as does the sap flowing from the stem into all 
the branches. Therefore the honor is His, and not our own. 
Praised be Jesus Christ. Amen. 





TENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


A STANDARD FOR APPRAISING THE VALUE OF LIFE 


“And the Lord said: ‘Who is the fruitful and wise steward, whom his lord 
setteth over his family, to give them their measure of wheat in good season?’ ” 
—Luke xii, 42. 

I. Success is the standard whereby most people judge the value 
and happiness of their lives. If a man is endowed with good abili- 
ties and abundant means, and makes a wise use of both, he is suc- 
cessful, and everyone looks upon him as clever, energetic and indus- 
trious. At the close of his life he sees that he has accomplished 
much that will benefit others as well as himself; his fellow country- 
men admire and respect him, and it seems impossible that God 
should not esteem him and his achievements very highly. It is 
taken for granted that he is a very worthy and a very happy man, 
and he is loaded with honors in life and after death. 

Of course the multitude may be right in their opinion; their 
judgment regarding him may be the same as God’s, and the man 
may be as happy as they imagine. In any case he has accomplished 
an honorable task and made a good use of his talents and oppor- 
tunities. He has spared no effort to do what he thought important, 
and it cannot be denied that this, like every other good action, is 
pleasing to God. Moreover, it brings with it a kind of happiness 
and contentment that are far more solid than any afforded by sensual 
delights. It is quite possible, therefore, for a successful man to be 
happy and honorable. 

It is, however, equally possible for him to be a rogue and utterly 
miserable. This will be the case if he has aimed all his efforts at 
acquiring riches, or worldly honors and reputation, or an influential 
position in society, or some other purely temporal object, and has 
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cared nothing for God’s glory, or for the welfare of his neighbors. 
A most successful man may be a pitiable scoundrel, although he has 
won a great name and is applauded by thousands; for the multitude 
seldom take the trouble to form an independent opinion; they are 
like the inhabitants of Ephesus, who cried: “Great is Diana of the 
Ephesians,” not knowing why they did so, but each being carried 
away by those around him. It is not necessary for me to prove to 
you that a successful man is not always good and upright; and 
how can we assume that God values our work according to the 
measure of success that we achieve? Is it reasonable to suppose 
that He is guided by this standard in assigning happiness for time 
and for eternity? No; it is impossible to think that God cares 
about our success, and consequently we are forced to believe that 
there is some other standard determining the value and happiness 
of each individual. To-day’s Gospel teaches us what it is. 

II. God is guided by our fidelity, not by our success; His judg- 
ment differs altogether from that of the world. A man may have 
abilities and means at his disposal, and he may labor honestly and 
industriously, but always with very little or no success. He toils 
to serve God and to do his duty in the station assigned to him, and 
yet, for some reason or other, he never attains to what the world 
regards as success. His life abounds in disappointments, rather 
than in good results. 

In such a case as this the world sets no value at all upon the 
man’s industry and fidelity to duty; it looks only at achievements, 
and when it perceives none, it feels nothing but contemptuous pity. 
It looks coldly and unsympathetically upon an honest worker, whose 
one thought is to serve God and do his duty, and it fawns upon a 
wealthy scoundrel, who is thoroughly corrupt, but who has found 


out how to arrive at brilliant results. The superficial minds of the — 


multitude can appreciate these results, and so all with one accord 
join in extolling them. 

The wealthy scoundrel is far lower in the sight of God than is 
the faithful laborer who does all his work for His sake. The latter, 
not the former, will enter into the joy of his Lord. His efforts 
may seem to have been all in vain, but his failure is only apparent, 
for no one works in vain who works for God. A faithful servant 
believes this truth, and amidst all his troubles and want of success 
he experiences consolation and happiness, such as a selfish man, 
aiming at his own aggrandisement, never enjoys. He knows that 
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he is in God’s grace and pleasing to his Master, who cares nothing 
for the favor and applause of the world. Perhaps you seem to have 
accomplished nothing in life, to have suffered incessantly and to be 
no good to anyone—if you have endured all this in a spirit of 
humility, patience and obedience, you have, in the sight of God, 
done good work; and if you continue faithful to the end, you will 
enter into the joy of your Lord; not because you have been suc- 
cessful, but because of your fidelity. The world is often wrong 
in its estimates; men frequently make much of some miserable 
favorite, and neglect, despise and trample upon God’s faithful 
servants, who go their way quietly, unnoticed by others and desir- 
ing only to be allowed to stand on the threshold of God’s house 
here below, although hereafter they will be admitted as heirs to 
their Father’s home in heaven, for such is the reward promised to 


_ fidelity. Therefore, be ye faithful unto death! 





ELEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


CERTAINTY AND FEAR 


“Simon Peter answered him: ‘Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou hast the 
words of eternal life.”’”—John vi, 69 

I. It is most desirable for us to feel assurance regarding our 
salvation, since to doubt would be a mark of want of confidence in 
God and His promises, as well as in grace, in Christ and in the 
Gospel. Such assurance is possible only if we rely with absolute 
confidence upon God’s promises given in the Gospel, and are satis- 
fied regarding our spiritual condition and its permanence. Is it an 
unerring sign of humility for a man to be always cheerful and free 
from anxiety? Is it not a proof that he relies only on grace, not on 
himself? We often hear harsh criticisms passed upon worthy peo- 
ple who are by no means free from anxiety about their spiritual 
state and their own perseverance. They cannot always be cheerful 
because they often feel alarm, and are really working out their 
salvation with fear and trembling, being glad if they can retain 
what St. Peter calls “a lively hope.” Such people as these will 
appreciate to-day’s Gospel, but it will not appeal to those who feel 
absolute confidence in their own safety. 
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II. Asa rule Holy Scripture does not encourage us to be over- 
confident of being in the state of grace, and to-day’s Gospel con- 
tains an emphatic warning against assurance which stimulates humil- 
ity, but really is due to superficiality and want of thought, and is 
fraught with very grave dangers. 

Besides the apostles there were many genuine disciples who had 
attached themselves to our Lord, but yet they “went back and 
walked no more with Him.” They abandoned their faith and fell 
back into their previous state, because of our Saviour’s discourse 
regarding Himself as the Bread of Life. He said: “Except you 
eat the flesh of the Son of Man, and drink His blood, you shall not 
have life in you” (John vi, 54). “My flesh is meat indeed, and my 
blood is drink indeed” (v. 56). These words vexed them, and they 
asked, like the Jews: “How can this man give us His flesh to eat?” 
They complained that it was a hard saying, and so they forsook 
Christ. 

The same thing happens at the present day. No one can be sure 
that he will never feel impelled to cavil at God’s word and question 
passages which he does not understand, because they are altogether 
beyond human comprehension. We must not be over-confident, and 
in many matters affecting our ultimate salvation God requires us 
not to rely upon our own intelligence. He asks of us many sacri- 
fices; sometimes He calls upon us to surrender what we love most 
on earth, just as He bade Abraham offer his only son Isaac, whom 
he loved, as a holocaust. When such demands are made upon us, 
we may think them terribly “hard sayings,” and they have from 
time to time caused genuine disciples of our Lord to fall away from 
Him. Hence we should never be too sure of ourselves. 

The Gospel teaches us yet another lesson. Jesus asked the 
Twelve: “Will you also go away?” and this question moved St. 
Peter to bear a glorious testimony to his faith: “Lord, to whom 
shall we go? Thou hast the words of eternal life; and we have 
believed and have known that Thou art the Christ, the Son of God.” 
Are these not magnificent words? They were uttered by Peter, 
the prince of the apostles, who was always foremost amongst them; 
and it was to him that our Lord said: ‘Thou art Peter, and upon 
this rock I will build my church, and the gates of hell shall not 
prevail against it” (Matt. xvi, 18). Nevertheless, in spite of all 
his faith and love, and in spite of his glorious confession, he fell 
so low as to deny his Master with oaths and curses. If Peter fell 
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thus, can we trust ourselves to be faithful unto death? St. Peter 
rose again after his denial and became the rock on which the Church 
was founded, and finally he proved his fidelity by dying a martyr’s 
death. 

There was, however, another apostle, who undoubtedly was at first 
a good and faithful follower of Christ, for otherwise He would not 
have called him to the apostolate. Yet he fell to such shameful 
depths as acutally to betray his Master, who spoke of him as “a 
devil.” Can any one trust himself to persevere in the faith unto 
the end? 

III. St. Peter knew by sad experience that we ought never to 
be self-reliant; he never forgot his fall, and an old legend tells us 
that he wept whenever he heard a cock crow. He had learned to 
pray: “Lead us not into temptation,” and St. Paul, though he spoke 
much of the glorious gift of grace, admonished his followers to 
work out their own salvation with fear and trembling. These befit 
us far better than over-confidence. Hence the Gospel says to one 
who feels sure of his faith and perseverance: “Beware, you are 
in a dangerous condition, in which many good Christians have fallen 
to such a depth that they have never risen again. If you are 
standing, be on your guard lest you fall; and if you abound 
in happy confidence, do not altogether exclude fear.” On 
the other hand, one who desponds regarding his spiritual 
condition and his hold upon the faith, and doubts his ability 
to persevere in future, but who says, like the man in the Gospel, 
“Lord, I believe, help Thou my unbelief,” should take courage and 
remind himself that with a good and honest purpose he is sure to 
succeed. His hand may quiver as he stretches it out in quest of 
God’s grace, but the richest gift is often placed in the hand that 
quivers most. He trembles, not because he is lacking in faith, but 
because he is humble and conscious of his own unworthiness and 
frailty. 

IV. But, it may be asked, must a believer necessarily be weighed 
down by fear and sadness? God forbid! St. Peter had learned to 
distrust himself and to shed tears of sorrow, and yet he speaks of 
the happiness of the Christian life. He has been called “the apostle 
of hope,” and he wrote: “Blessed be the God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, who according to His great mercy hath regene- 
rated us unto a lively hope in the resurrection of Jesus Christ from 
the dead” (1 Peter i, 3). In this hope he experienced the joy which 
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must suffice us in this life. He felt he same hope and joy as St. 
Paul, who said: “We glory in the hope of the glory of the sons 
of God” (Rom. v, 2). With this hope we must rest contented until 
it gives place to full fruition. No one should anticipate this mo- 
ment; until the joy of acquisition is bestowed, a lively hope will 
sustain our happiness and give us strength to persevere. 





























SERMONS ON THE GOSPELS OR EPISTLES 


EIGHTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


THE RIGHT USE OF WEALTH 


BY THE REV. THOMAS J. GERRARD 


“Make unto you friends of the mammon of iniquity, that when you shall fail 
they may receive you into everlasting dwellings.”—Luke xvi, 9. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction—We are not absolute masters of our possessions. 
God alone is absolute owner. Our ownership is but a stewardship under 
God. We make friends or enemies of our possessions according as we 
use them rightly or wrongly. 

I. The parable of the unjust steward. He had misused his estate. 
Worldly prudence led him even to dishonest ways. Our Lord does not 
commend the dishonesty, but He draws a lesson from the worldly 
wisdom. If the worldling can be so keen and prompt in his own inter- 
ests, why not the children of the heavenly kingdom? They have a higher 
commission and a higher heritage. Wealth is a ladder to heaven. There- 
fore use it rightly, 

II. The danger of riches. Why called the mammon of iniquity. Appe- 
tite for gold a natural appetite. The strongest we have. Good in itself. 
Gold is a universal medium of exchange. Appetite easily escapes con- 
trol. Tends to necessities; then to luxuries. Normal appetite de- 
generates to lust. Yet neither gold nor appetite bad in themselves. Use 
reason and revelation for guidance. Use grace for action. 

Ill, Face the truth that we are stewards. Right of private ownership. 
Limitations of the same. St. Thomas’s dictum. Order of dispensation. 
Support of self and family. Provision for the future. The relationship 
between master and workman. Men are not chattels. Wages a first 
charge on any business. The nature of “frugal comfort.” The duty of 
almsgiving. Obligation and the line higher than obligation. Method in 
almsgiving. Not indiscriminate. The difference between the poor and 
the paupers. Both may make friends of the mammon of iniquity. 

Conclusion—Examine your conscience as to the right use of wealth. 
Family. Servants. Almsgiving. 


It is astonishing how very few people realize that they are not 
the absolute masters of the wealth which they possess. Yes, even 
very good people, pious Catholics, have such exaggerated ideas of 
ownership that they are quite offended when they are told that they 
cannot do just what they will with their own. The revival of social 
studies upon Catholic lines brings with it many a rude awakening, 
and not the least of these is the Gospel truth that the ownership of 
wealth is merely a stewardship. God alone is the absolute owner. 
That which we possess we possess under Him. All our wealth, 
however great or however small, we hold as stewards of God for 
the common good. We are the mere dispensers of the wealth of 
God, and on the way in which we discharge our duties as such 
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depends our final destiny. We can make either friends or enemies 
of our possessions. If we use them rightly they become our friends, 
and lead us to everlasting life. If we use them wrongly, they 
become our enemies and lead us to everlasting perdition. 

Our Lord, in the Gospel for to-day, teaches this doctrine through 
the parable of the unjust steward. He will have us recognize our 
stewardship, and be prudent in the administration of it. If the 
worldling can take such care of himself for the sake of his merely 
temporal life, how much more should we when the life at stake is 
the undying life of the spirit? The steward of the parable had not 
always been prudent. He had misused the wealth committed to his 
keeping. He was found out. He was asked to give an account of 
his stewardship. He was threatened with dismissal. Then he set 
about trying to make up for his past neglect. Nor did he scruple 
as to the means he took. He made dishonest terms with his lord’s 
debtors. To the one who owed a hundred barrels of oil he said: 
“Take thy bill and sit down quickly and write fifty.” To one who 
owed a hundred quarters of wheat he said: “Take thy bill and 
write eighty.” 

It was all very dishonest, but from the worldly and materialistic 
point of view it was wise. And this is the point of the parable. 
It is not that Our Lord commends the dishonesty. He is showing 
the worldly wisdom of the worldly steward. It is keen, prompt, 
and directed to the undoing of past folly. How much more keen 
and prompt then ought to be the heavenly wisdom of the children 
of heaven. Let them learn a lesson from the worldlings. They 
have more at stake. They have a higher commission and a higher 
heritage. Why should the children of this world be wiser in their 
generation than the children of light? Surely the high destiny to 
which the children of light are called transmutes the value of the 
goods committed to their stewardship. The wealth which they 
possess is related to eternity. It is the ladder of heaven. Let it 
therefore be used rightfully. “And I say to you: Make unto you 
friends of the mammon of iniquity, that when you shall fail, they 
may receive you into everlasting dwellings.” 

The danger of riches is almost too obvious to need exposition. 
We have all seen so many cases of the rich man who has gone to 
perdition through having too much money to spend. Poor fellow, 
we say, if he had only had a laboring man’s wages he would have 
been a happy man now. But we do not all realize that the desire 
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for gold is a natural appetite. It is indeed the strongest of all our 
appetites, stronger even than the appetite for food and drink. It 
is implanted in our nature in order to ensure the continued existence 
of the race. Gold is the medium of exchange for all the necessities 
of life. Money has been defined as the passport to everywhere 
except heaven. Therefore, because of its universal utility, we 
possess a natural appetite for it, an appetite moreover which is the 
strongest we have. 

Such being the case, the appetite is one which easily escapes 
control. At first it tends to the necessities of life. With this lawful 
purpose in view the danger of excess is obscured. Many a man 
will excuse himself in making money questionably, if it appears 
necessary to do so for the support of himself and his family. Then 
it tends to the luxuries of life. By this time it has got full rein. 
The normal appetite has degenerated into an abnormal lust. The 
desire for gold and for all the earthy pleasures which gold can 
buy so darkens the mind that it simply cannot think of spiritual 
things. The real lasting joys which alone are found in the spirit 
world appear as vague phantoms to the man whose whole being is 
electrified, as it were, by the appetite for gold. His riches become 
the very fuel of his vices, fostering pride, gluttony, and luxury. And 
for this reason, the liability to misuse, Our Lord calls riches “the 
mammon of iniquity.” 

Yet, neither gold nor the appetite for gold are bad things in 
themselves. For Our Lord forthwith goes on to say: “Make unto 
you friends of the mammon of iniquity.” Keep your appetite for 
gold under the control of your reasonable will. Use your reason 
to find out what is the right way of making money and of spending 
it. Enquire of the word of God for directions to guide your reason. 
Above all pray for grace both to know and to do the right thing 
with your material wealth. 

The first step towards this is to face the truth boldly that we 
are not the absolute owners of anything. It is true that we have a 
certain real ownership under God. It is true that that ownership 
gives us a right to dispose of our wealth in a great variety of ways. 
But those ways are always limited by the laws of God. The time 
will come when we shall have to give an account of our stewardship, 
that is, when we shall have to say exactly how we have used those 
possessions which we held by private ownership. 

The memorable words of St. Thomas, which have been adopted 
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by one Pope after another, give the key to the problem. The holy 
Doctor says: “Man should not consider his outward possessions 
as his own, but as common to all, so as to share them without 
hesitation when others are in need. Whence the Apostle saith: 
‘Command the rich of this world . . . to offer with no stint, to 
apportion largely !” 

The first call upon private possessions is the maintenance of the 
family. It is one of the most fundamental laws of nature that a 
father should provide food and all necessaries for his wife and 
children. Before this is done he has no right to give subscriptions 
to any of the public charities. The family is the foundation of 
society, and the family therefore comes first in the order of right 
of maintenance. Further, the same law of nature which bids a 
man maintain his family also bids him provide for its future. A 
man’s children, as it were, carry on his own personality. Therefore 
they should be provided by him, in so far as in his power lies, with 
an honorable inheritance. A father may not, without very grave 
reason, disinherit any of his children. 

Then, as the family is made up of individuals, so is society made 
up of families and classes. These classes are not meant to be in 
antagonism with each other. The rich and poor are mutual members 
of one organism, all ordained to one end. Therefore the rich have 
the duty of regarding the poor as their fellow citizens in the kingdom 
of heaven. The words of Pope Leo XIII. cannot be too often 
repeated: “It is shameful and inhuman to treat men like chattels 
to make money by, or to look upon them merely as so much muscle 
or physical power.” Moreover, the wages of the workman are to 
be a first charge on any business undertaking. And the wages are 
to be at least a living wage, namely, sufficient to enable a man to 
keep himself, his wife and children in reasonable comfort. Reason- 
able comfort! This does not mean the lowest possible state of 
existence compatible, let us say, with cleanliness. It is not enough 
that the mother should be able to keep her children clean and tidy 
and send them to school. The Catholic ideal suggests for these 
poor people the ownership of property. According to the mind of 
Pope Leo XIII. the working man should not find it difficult, by 
studious economy, to become an owner, and to have a share in 
the land of the country. 

When the rich have done their duty in regard to justice there 
still remains to them a duty in regard to charity. This duty, how- 
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ever, in so far as it is of obligation is not very burdensome. No 
one is bound to give to others what he needs for himself and his 
household. Almsgiving is only of obligation in proportion to our 
superfluities. And few people are inclined to admit that they have 
any superfluities. They have a certain position in life to keep up, 
and they are entitled to live up to their position. But the plea of 
having to live up to one’s position must not be carried too far. 
Otherwise Our Lord’s words, speaking to the Pharisees, are of no 
avail: “Of that which remaineth, give alms.” Indeed, the practical 
way of meeting the difficulty is to take a course which is just a little 
higher than that of obligation. If we have any doubt as to what 
our superfluities are, let us take the further words of Our Lord: 
“It is more blessed to give than to receive.” We are seeking not 
merely to avoid making enemies, but we are trying to make friends 
of the mammon of iniquity. And we do this successfully by making 
ventures with our goods in giving to the poor. In this way we 
come into closer friendship with Our Lord Himself, for He has said: 
“As long as you did it to one of my least, you did it to me.” 

Moreover, there should be some method in almsgiving. These 
are days of organization. And experts in the study of the social 
problem all agree that indiscriminate almsgiving is bad. This does 
not mean that all private almsgiving is bad. An individual man of 
means may know of an individual case of distress and relieve it. 
Well and good. But it is not well and good to relieve every cry for 
help without investigation, and merely out of feelings of pity. 
Normally speaking, and allowing for exceptional cases, the Catholic 
should distribute his alms through the recognized Catholic agencies. 
First, let him sit down and consider his accounts, and see how much 
he can afford to give. Then let him refer to the local rescue society. 
That usually has need of more money than it has to spend. A 
definite sum assigned to that agency is the most sure and certain 
way of laying up treasure in heaven. It helps both the material 
and spiritual salvation of those who are in extreme want and who 
are least able to help themselves. 

Nor is this Gospel written only for the rich and the well to do. 
It is written for the poor also. They too may make friends of the 
mammon of iniquity. First, the very poor, those who are downright 
hideously poor, have every right to cry out against and complain of 
their poverty. When Our Lord said: “Blessed are the poor,” He 
did not mean: “Blessed are the paupers.” He meant men who 
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owned boats and fishing-nets. The pauper then should allow the 
community no rest until he is on friendly terms with a little more 
of the mammon of iniquity. He ought not to be content with 
pauperism because, normally speaking, pauperism is a hindrance 
both to bodily and spiritual welfare. A saint could put up with 
it, and utilize it. But its tendency on the normal man and woman 
is to hinder their well-being. 

Poverty, however, is different from pauperism. The poor 
laboring classes are the blessed part of the community. Having 
enough to live in frugal comfort, they are free from the cares and 
temptations of riches. In being content with their lot they are 
making friends of the mammon of iniquity. They are beset with 
the temptation of covetousness. But to covet the wealth of those 
who have more is to fall into the snare of the mammon of iniquity, 
and to make for oneself a deadly enemy. Yes, there can be merit 
in the renunciation of that which you have not got even as in the 
renunciation of that which you have. A steward manages the 
estate best when he minds his own business and is not forever 
occupying himself with other people’s stewardship. 

Examine your conscience then and ask yourself the questions: 
Am I making a right use of the wealth which I possess? Do I 
pay sufficient attention to the well-being of my own family? Do 
I observe the Church’s teaching with regard to my servants? Do 
I leave my almsgiving to haphazard and impulse? Or am I so 
absorbed in mammon that I am its slave? Think of the drowning 
man who would not let go his bags of gold. They weighted him 
to the bottom of the sea. He thought he had possession of them, 
but in reality they had possession of him. 
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NINTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


ON PUBLIC MORALITY 
BY THE REV. CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 


“And when he drew near, seeing the city, he wept over it.’—Luke xix, 41. 


SYNOPSIS.—Christ weeps over the fall of Jerusalem, but also over the 
iniquity which is its cause. God punishes nations for their national sins 
and crimes. 

I. Nations as units have certain obligations, the sum of which consti- 
tutes public morality. The prophets of Israel scourge the social wrongs 
prevailing in their time; they preach social repentance. The duties of 
the state and society. 

II. Examination of our national conscience. Mammonism our great 
sin. It has invaded all classes. Its destructive influences. The honest 
man has to struggle against terrible odds. Political corruption the second 
stain on our national honor. Politics blights character. The third 
charge: our supineness with regard to gross violations of morality: di- 
vorce, the stage, popular amusements, the fashions. The baleful influence 
of social immorality: it makes the practice of virtue difficult, emboldens 
libertinism and makes good men and women do things for which they 
feel ashamed in their hearts. 

Solidaric responsibility of all for this condition of things. It is our 
duty to christianize and purify our national and social life. 

My dear friends :—Before the eyes of our Lord the past, present 
and future lay bare as the pebbles in a clear, shallow brook. When 
He approached the city of Jerusalem, spreading out before Him in 
the bright sunshine of a beautiful summer day, He saw the impend- 
ing doom darkening its gay, teeming streets as a black, sombre cloud, 
big with terrible disaster and destruction, ready to burst and pour out 
its fury over a thoughtless, pleasure-seeking population. But He saw 
also the crimes which had stained the history of that unfortunate 
city, and the iniquity and injustice it was then harboring within 
its walls. Here was a city, fair to behold and favored in many ways; 
comparable to a casket of jewels, with its marble buildings of glitter- 
ing white and its dazzling domes of burnished gold; yet in its bosom 
it was fostering iniquity and, thus, inviting the wrath of the 
Almighty. The Lord shed tears of infinite pity over the folly and 
blindness of that wicked city which was courting ruin and drawing 
down on itself. the terrors of a divine visitation. The hands of God 
dispense justice, whether it be reward or retribution, to nations and 
cities as to individuals ; for as there are personal sins and crimes, so 
are there national sins and crimes. History records many judgments 
of divine anger in which the guilt of nations was expiated in blood 
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and fire. The dreadful calamity that befell Jerusalem and crushed 
it and reduced it to a heap of ruins was one of the just judgments 
of God. Famine, pestilence, revolution, war are the scourges with 
which the ruler of the world chastizes nations that have forsaken His 
justice and treasured up wrath against themselves. 

The judgments of God are not arbitrary; they are the natural 
outcome of the evils they are intended to punish. Sin ripens, and 
when it is matured it is found to be death and ruin. Injustice breeds 
strife; corruption revolt; suppression rebellion; greed impoverish- 
ment ; neglect of public duties filth, disease and epidemics ; dishonesty 
calamity and disaster; immorality devours a nation’s manhood and 
poisons the coming generations; lust of power brings bloody wars. 
It will be well for us to bear in mind that nations and states are also 
subject to the unchanging laws of God. We must from time-to time 
examine our national conscience, correct the faults committed and 
atone for our social sins, if we wish to escape the just judgments of 
the God of nations. That is the stern lesson which the terrible fate 
of Jerusalem teaches us. 

1. There is not only a morality for individuals and private persons; 
there is a morality for public persons and for communities and 
political bodies as well. Communities and political organizations 
have distinct duties to perform, the violation of which constitutes a 
sin for which the community must answer collectively before the 
tribunal of God. In government and politics great moral issues are 
involved, for they deal with human conditions and social relations. 
A christian state or municipality should not be governed like a pagan 
community. The world of politics should be regulated and con- 
trolled by Christian ideals. The beneficiaries of corrupt political 
practices like to tell us that public life has nothing to do with 
morality ; but this is a glaring falsehood: politics lies in the field of 
morals. There is not a province of social life which is exempt from 
the law of God. The prophets of old chiefly addressed their exhorta- 
tions to the Israelitic people as a unit; their scathing denunciations 
dealt with public sins and social wrongs. Thus Amos announces 
the punishment that will overtake Israel: “For three crimes of 
Israel, and for four I will not convert him. . . . Behold the eyes of 
the Lord God are upon the sinful kingdom, and I will destroy it 
from the face of the earth.” (ii, 6) They inculcated public morality 
on which national life is founded; they demanded just institutions, 
equitable laws, clean politics; they would not have it that politics 
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should be divorced from religion and morality. They thundered 
against the mighty oppressors of the people: wicked kings, venal 
judges, unjust governors. They wanted to see the national life 
penetrated by religious morality: politics in the name of God, 
legislation in the name of God, administration of justice in the name 
of God. Most mercilessly they attacked the social wrongs and the 
political sins of which Israel had become guilty. There can be no 
doubt that there exists a public morality and that it is binding on 
nations and political units of whatever nature. The sum total of the 
various duties devolving upon public men exercising authority, and 
of the laws which govern the political and social life we call public 
morality. This public morality is as sacred and inviolable as the 
decalogue ; for it is nothing else than an application of the ten com- 
mandments to public affairs and political matters. 

The nation is bound under penalty of Divine Wrath to suppress 
injustice of whatever form, to protect the rights of individuals and 
of classes, to promote the welfare of the community, to maintain 
order, and peace, to safeguard life and property, to curb public 
immorality and vice, to prevent the exploitation of the weak, to 
distribute justly and fairly the public burdens by equitable taxation, 
to supervise the proper use of public funds and to defend the 
interests of religion. Leo XIII reminds kings and rulers of their 
solemn obligations in his great encyclicals. These are his words: 
“The formost duty of the rulers of the State should be to make sure 
that the laws and institutions, the general character and administra- 
tion of the commonwealth shall be such of themselves as to realize 
public well-being and private prosperity.” (Rerum novarum) Public 
authority is to be exercised in the interests of the people; it is a 
sacred trust which may not be turned to selfish ends and used for 
personal enrichment. To rob the public treasury, to divert money 
appropriations from their legitimate purposes comes under the prohi- 
bition of the seventh Commandment as much as any other form of 
dishonesty. Politics is not a game to be played for high stakes; 
it is a ministry instituted for the benefit of the people and sanctioned 
by the will of God, for “there is no power but from God” (Rom. 
xiii, 1). And God will demand a strict account of the way in which 
this public ministry has been discharged. 

2. If we examine our national conscience in the light of this truth; 
if we search our public life with a lantern, what will be the result? 
Have we not merited the same stinging rebuke which Isaias flung 
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in the face of Israel: ‘‘Woe to the sinful nation, a people laden with 
iniquity, a wicked seed, ungracious children: they have forsaken 
the Lord, they have blasphemed the Holy One of Israel, they are 
gone away backwards . . . Wash yourselves; be clean. Take away 
the evil of your devices from my eyes. Cease to do perversely, 
Learn to do well. Seek judgment. Relieve the oppressed. Judge 
for the fatherless. Defend the widow” (i, 4, 16, 17). Yea, we 
are under conviction of sin; our national transgressions have found 
us out. The indictment of our national and political life is a very 
severe one. Let us humbly listen to the arraignment of our national 
vices and repent; for God is merciful to nations as He is to indi- 
viduals, and upon due repentance He condones national sins as He 
forgives personal sins. 

Our greatest national sin, our besetting vice, is the worship of 
mammon. Without exaggeration we may say that mammonism is 
the stamp of modern life. It runs through all the strata and classes 
of society. The rapid accumulation of wealth is the main inspiration 
of the age. The spirit of commercialism has infected the young and 
the old. Men have become greedy and grasping. The desire for 
riches absorbs their thoughts and goads them on to incessant activity. 
Vast fortunes have been amassed, and in consequence, great portions 
of the people have become impoverished. In the pursuit of wealth 
the law of God has been set aside, human rights have been trampled 
on, competitors have been most ruthlessly crushed, the courts have 
been tampered with, legislative bodies have been corrupted, the 
people have been despoiled of valuable privileges, the national 
resources have been cornered, extortionate prices have been charged, 
adulterated goods have been placed on the market, wages have been 
lowered, human life has been sacrificed in the processes of produc- 
tion, children and women have been drawn into the maelstrom of 
industry. The crimes committed for the sake of profit cry to heaven. 
So we stand accused in the presence of the God of justice. Mam- 
monism is written across the fair face of this country; and on 
account of it many homes have been made desolute ; for mammonism 
is like a killing blight that saps and destroys the best manhood of a 
nation. Literally it is true of us what Isaias says of Israel: “Woe to 
you that join house to house and lay field to field, even to the end 
of the place: shall you alone dwell in the midst of the earth? ... 
Woe to you that call evil good, and good evil. Woe to you that are 
wise in your own eyes, and prudent in your own conceits. That 
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justify the wicked for gifts, and take away the justice of the just 
from him” (v, 8, 20, 23.) 

Our second great national sin is the abuse of political power for 
private gain. Every municipality, though it can hardly be found on 
the map, can supply us with instances of graft and political corrup- 
tion. Politics is a paying business; the political job is regarded as a 
sinecure. Yet he who is in the employ of the people is bound to 
render honest service. Who aspires to political employment does 
not ask himself if he is competent and equal to the tasks he will 
have to perform; he only considers the fat stipend and resorts to all 
manners and kinds of means in order to secure the desirable office. 
The most inefficient men have been foisted on the public; notoriously 
corrupt men have held office and have been allowed to retain it. The 
opinion prevails that politics corrupts character and makes honest 
men dishonest. Our political life is a disgrace to a Christian nation. 
Is there nothing that can arouse the conscience of the politicians 
and make them conduct political affairs in a conscientious, just and 
Christian spirit? Our political immorality will gradually taint the 
whole nation and introduce dishonesty also into private business 
relations and transactions. We must Christianize politics and make 
it pure and clean. Or politics will de-Christianize the country and 
pollute our whole national life, as the rotten speck taints the whole 
apple. If the political life constitutes a training school for corruption, 
bribery, dishonesty, intrigue, craftiness, equivocation, slander, injus- 
tice, fraud, deceit, temporizing, circumvention, neglect of duty, law- 
lessness and unscrupulosity, these lessons will, in course of time, be 
learned by the whole people and put into practice. Corruption is an 
atmosphere ; it cannot be confined to one apartment; if it is permitted 
to infect one part, it will soon contaminate our whole national life. 

Our third great national sin is our supineness with regard to 
various form and external manifestations of immorality. We 
encourage the disruption of the matrimonial bond by putting divorce 
within reach of everybody. Indirectly we promote, in this fashion, 
infidelity, self-indulgence, neglect of home. We undermine the sanc- 
tuary of the home in which the coming generation is to imbibe senti- 
ments of purity and righteousness. We break down all the restraints 
which hold in leash the passions and lusts of men, by placing before 
them the possibility of obtaining the object of their unlawful and 
unhallowed desires. Our stage has become a school of scandal; it 
is a constant danger to the morals of youth. Many dancing halls 
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and other places of popular amusement are dens of iniquity where 
virtue is ensnared and innocence blighted. And yet they are tolerated 
within our midst and allowed to carry on their nefarious business, 
We are silent when immoral doctrines are propounded from lecture 
platforms and university chairs. We voice no protest when criminal 
practices that decimate an unborn generation are defended in the 
name of science. We suffer fashions to be displayed on our public 
highways and in the sacred precincts of the home, that outrage 
Christian decency and invite the familiar approach of libertines. We | 
multiply temptations and give the powers of evil full sway. To lead 
a pure, chaste and Christian life in our large cities requires no small 
degree of moral heroism. 

Public immorality has much more far-reaching evil effects than 
private wickedness. The former becomes a social force that sweeps 
men away as a mighty torrent. It creates an environment of sinful- 
ness that has a fatal influence on all. It weaves around the indi- 
viduals a network of temptations which draws them down into the 
depths of vice. Seduction grows bold and dishonesty no longer is 
regarded as dishonorable. The standards of morality are lowered, 
and even well meaning men succumb under the continual pressure 
exerted on their consciences. Thus in a mammonistic economic 
order humaneness and honesty would lead to bankruptcy and failure; 
and hence good men are compelled to harden their hearts against 
the voice of humanity, if they wish to hold their own in the fierce 
struggle of unrestrained competition. The social influences of public 
immorality lower the general level of decency and make good men 
do things of which they are ashamed and make wicked men brazen 
and haughty in their infamy. Where politics has become hoary with 
corruption, honest and upright men who enter on a political career 
will soon have to overcome their scruples and dull their conscience 
or drop out of the race. And so again we see how public immorality 
blights the character of men. The dictates of fashion, the social 
customs prevailing in a community are compelling and inexorable as 
the laws of death; society in these matters exercises a tyranny 
from which there is no escape. Those who refuse to submit to its 
decrees are made the object of scorn and ostracized. Thus good 
women are led to do things and adopt fashions which they condemn 
in their hearts. That is precisely the baleful effect of an ungodly 
social order that it intensifies the power of temptation and defeats 
the good intentions of well meaning men and women, making them 
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stoop to practices to which, except for the continual social pressure 

they would never consent. A good social order rebukes the 
arrogance of the wicked, visits evil doing with public condemnation, 
encourages the good, cheers the weak and makes even bad men 
observe the outward forms of Christian decency. 

My dear friends:—Man is not the slave of his environment; 
he can modify and change his environment. And so can we change 
and improve and purify the social conditions that surround us. We 
are all responsible for the fact that the evil has obtained so powerful 
a sway in our ways: it is because as men, Christians and citizens we 
have neglected our duties. Let us then do everything in our power 
to Christianize our immediate suroundings, our home, our city, our 
state, lest the evil in our midst grow and call down upon us the 
terrible judgments of the Almighty. Amen. 





FEAST OF THE ASSUMPTION 


BY THE REV. J. J. HURST 


“The keeping of her laws is the firm foundation of incorruption; and 
incorruption bringeth nearer to God.”—Wis. vi, 19-20. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. Belief in the Assumption founded alike in reason and 
equity. Her immaculate conception and immunity from sin entitled the 
Blessed Virgin Mary to the privilege man, continuing in his original state 
of innocence, would have enjoyed, viz., incorruption of the flesh. 

II. The subtlety of the union and intercommunication of man’s soul 
and body; the simultaneous concurrence of man’s component parts in 
every activity of the individual a reason for assuming that the body of 
the Blessed Virgin was of corresponding integrity to her soul, and that 
being immune from sin, she was #nmune from the consequences of sin. 

III, A still greater and more manifest reason for the Assumption, viz., 
Mary’s connection with the Author of divine grace. Repugnance at the 
thought that the Flesh and Blood which had for a time been one and the 
same with the Flesh and Blood of the Divine Humanity should see cor- 
ruption. The source and shrine of the Divine Humanity must needs be 
in Heaven to receive due veneration. 

IV. Death of Mary, eager expectation of the angelic hosts to behold 
the Shrine of the Word made flesh; St. Anselm’s and St. Bernard’s 
description of the Assumption. 

Manifestations of the three Divine Persons in regard to the Daugh- 
ter, Mother and Spouse. The Assumption a glorious climax to a life 
super-eminent, singular and incomparable. 

VI. Mary’s sacred ties and claims of Motherhood, how they were re- 
Spected on earth; how they are honored in Heaven. 

VII. Her power as Queen of Heaven; her love and solicitude for her 
children in exile. 

VIII. Hail, Holy Queen, Gate of Heaven, Mother of Jesus, intercede 
for us now and at the hour of our death. 
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There is no religious truth, other than a defined article of faith, 
that lies so close to the Catholic heart and so unreservedly evokes 
the assent of the Catholic world as that of the Assumption of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary. Apart from the tradition concerning it, which 
reaches us from the days of the Apostles, belief in the Assumption 
is founded alike on reason and equity. Conceived without sin 
through the merits of her Divine Son and conserved by special 
privilege from the slightest imperfection, these high prerogatives 
alone would, in the economy of grace, entitle her to exemption from 
the ordinary lot of mortals. “Death is the wages of sin.” “Through 
one man sin entered into the world and through sin death.” Had 
our first parents remained faithful to the commands of God, they 
and their posterity would after a period of earthly felicity be 
translated into Heaven; and if the transition were consequent upon 
a temporary separation of the flesh and the spirit, their sinless bodies 
destined for a greater glory would not be liable to corruption. 
Immunity from sin was to be the source of this reward. But this 
the Blessed Virgin Mary possessed in an extraordinary degree. 
She was not only constituted but confirmed in grace. She alone of 
all the children of men retained the gift forfeited by the first Adam, 
and she, the second Adam of our race, was entitled to all the 
privileges this gift conferred. 

“The corruptible body is a load upon the flesh.”—Wis. IX, 15. 
The soul, which is the spiritual and rational part of man, exists 
whole and entire in the whole body and in every part of the body. 
It is the principle that gives life and motion to the body and all 
its members. To the body belong the organs through which the 
soul communicates with the external world. The union of soul and 
body is so close and subtle that it is beyond the reach of human 
intelligence to comprehend; while the intercommunication of soul 
and body is such that in every activity of the individual they both 
simultaneously concur. Not a thought can be conceived, nor an 
emotion expressed by the mind that does not produce some material 
change in the brain. On the other hand the slightest impression 
on the body produces a like sensation in the soul. We do not claim 
for the Blessed Virgin Mary a more intimate union of body and 
soul than that of any other human being. But we do claim, having 
regard to the intimate relations that exist between the component 
parts of man, that her pure soul animated a body of corresponding 
integrity, and that as God by special privilege made an exception in 
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her case of immunity from sin, He likewise made her body immune 
from the consequences of sin. It would be repugnant to think that 
in the exercise of her transcendant spirituality her soul were 
trammelled by the weakness of the flesh. But there is a still greater 
and more magnificent reason for the Assumption, viz: Our Lady’s 
connection with the Author of Divine Grace. 

“As soon as we apprehend by faith the fundamental truth that 
Mary is the Mother of God, other wonderful truths follow in its 
train” says Cardinal Newman. 

Her relations to the Only Begotten Son of God promises the 
Assumption—a relation that in its natural and supernatural aspect 
is unique. As soon as the Archangel Gabriel announced to the 
Virgin Mary her divine Motherhood, she became a contracting party 
to the Incarnation, that is, she consented to the sublime operation 
of clothing the Eternal Word with her virginal flesh. From her 
undefiled body as the one and only source the Humanity of the 
second Person of the Blessed Trinity was derived. And whether 
we review the Hidden Life or the Public Ministry, the obscurity and 
poverty of the one and the celebrity and fruitfulness of the other ; 
or whether we contemplate the splendor of the Transfiguration, the 
ignominy of the Crucifixion, the triumph of the Resurrection, or 
the glory of the Ascension, we find every emotion those sacred 
events call forth linking itself to the message of Gabriel and the 
consent of Mary, and like St. Augustine, we cannot endure the 
thought that the flesh and blood which for a time had been one and 
the same with the flesh and blood of the Divine Humanity should 
be left to putrify in the grave. This world of ours would indeed 
be enriched by being the repository of relics so precious, and pilgrims 
from every land would come in countless numbers to worship at 
the tomb. But there is no tomb,there are no relics. There are, 
however, pilgrims—pilgrims of every race and of every clime—not 
vainly seeking the resting place of Mary on earth, but confidently ap- 
pealing to her in heaven and rejoicing at the triumph which was hers 
by right of heritage and by right of grace. 

The Divine Humanity is an integral part of the glory of God the 
Son and an acquisition to the glory of heaven. “Every tongue 
shall confess that Our Lord Jesus Christ is in the glory of the 
Father.” It is the object of profound adoration and the theme of 
ravishing admiration to the denizens of the celestial courts. And 
while they contemplate with enraptured gaze the glorified body of 
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their Lord they might well marvel if the body of their Lady were 
not present to receive their homage and fill up the measure of their 
joy. But heaven is not wanting in its perfections. In that abode of 
bliss the supernatural missions and graces of this life have their 
eternal consecration, and the Motherhood of Mary is revered in the 
plentitude of her personal graces of soul and body. 

Twelve or fifteen years after the ascension of the Son the days of 
Mother’s earthly pilgrimage came to a close. During those years 
an all-consuming desire to be with Him, never more to be separated 
from Him, possessed her, and it is the common belief that she 
died, not of any bodily infirmity, but that she died of love. The 
eager expectation of the angelic hosts to behold and venerate the 
Shrine of the Word made Flesh was now gratified; and St. Anselm 
and St. Bernard tell us that legions of angels came down from 
heaven, bowed before the Virgin Mother and reverently raised her 
into the heavenly regions, and that millions of the blessed in Para- 
dise went before her crying out in ecstasies of joy and admiration: 
Who is she that cometh from the desert flowing with delights? As 
in the mystery of the Incarnation, so in the mystery of the Assump- 
tion all Heaven was intimately concerned, God the Father to mani- 
fest His justice towards the fairest of His daughters and most 
perfect of His creatures—the Sanctuary of His only Begotten Son; 
God the Son to assert His love for His Virgin Mother whom He 
dignified by His prenatal presence and reverenced during His life on 
earth; God the Holy Ghost to mark His tender solicitude for His 
Immaculate Spouse, the Adorned of His choicest gifts and graces. 
The Assumption was the grand and glorious climax to a life supere- 
minent in the abundance of its graces and perfections, singular in| 
the intensity of its joys and the profundity of its sorrows, and 
incomparable in the grandeur and sublimity of its purpose. As 
the inexpressibly close union established on earth between Mary and 
Jesus continues for all eternity, the Assumption bespeaks no new 
relation, but it cements existing relations in so signal and glorious 
a manner and invested her with prerogatives so great that it inspires 
us with boundless confidence to look to her as our most powerful 
advocate and mediatrix. The claims of the mother to the affections 
of the Child of her bosom are, in the natural order, of the strongest, 
most sacred and abiding character. Even here Mary’s claims are 
paramount, and, unlike the claims of other mothers, which are not 
always duly appreciated and sometimes ill-requited, hers received 
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full recognition from Him, Who when He loved His own loved them 
to the end. The only glimpse the gospel gives us of the hidden life 
reveals an attitude of filial submission to her. When He was about 
to enter on His public ministry, before the time had yet come to 
give testimony that He was the Son of God, He wrought His first 
miracle in deference to her implied wish. And when the last act of 
the world’s great tragedy was drawing to a close, when He hung 
on the Cross in the most excruciating torments of body and anguish 
of mind He had still a thought of His Mother, and with His dying 
breath imparted to her words of consolation. Those manifestations 
of filial regard on earth were a prelude to more glorious manifesta- 
tions in heaven, where the sacred ties and claims of Motherhood 
have their happy fruition. Every incident in her earthly career has 
its memento ; every affliction its balm, every sorrow its joy, and every 
sacrifice its crown; and she, who in fulfilment of her divine mission 
lived in the shadow of the Cross and traveled the “Via Dolorosa” 
reigns Queen of heaven by a litany of titles. 

Enthroned beside her Divine Son and united to Him in glory, 
she wields a power commensurate with her exalted sphere and em- 
blematic of every title by which she reigns. It was revealed to St. 
Brigid that God has given her such power that as often as the devil 
assails any of her clients he is put to flight by the least sign made 
by her. The sceptre in her gentle hand is swayed by motives of 
love and solicitude for her children in exile. For as the handmaid 
in the work of the Redemption, her concern in human affairs, like 
to the Redeemer’s own, continues and will continue till the last 
survivor of the race of Adam has ceased to live. Guided by the 
knowledge we have of her powerful intercession and tender love, 
we should never fail to have recourse to her in all our necessities. 
St. Bonaventure assures us that as often as we salute her in prayer, 
she in turn will salute us with every consolation and benefit. And 
St. Bernard, with knowledge certified by the experience of ages, 
testifies that never was it known that anyone who fled to her protec- 
tion, implored her help, or sought her intercession was left unaided. 
Truly is she the Comforter of the afflicted and Help of Christians! 

Hail, holy Queen, Mother of Mercy! Hail, our life, our sweet- 
ness and our hope! Hail, Gate of Heaven and avenue of approach 
to the throne of God’s mercy! Hail, thou who wed the Human to 
the Divine nature and bridged the chasm that separated heaven and 
earth. Through you the dread and distant Lord of creation came 
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to renew the face of the earth and to soften, as it seemed, the 
asperities of His attributes, to the delight of a wondering world. 
The splendor and majesty that environed His throne were merged 
in the poverty and humility that encircled the manger ; and the Lord 
of Hosts and the God of vengence became the Prince of Peace and 
the Man of Sorrow. Fear for the Deity gave place for hope in the 
Saviour, and joy and thanksgiving filled the hearts of the faithful 
when the Kingdom of heaven was preached on earth by Jesus, the 
Son of Mary. 

O, Lady of Victory, intercede for us with thy Divine Son, that 
we may be led to imitate thy virtues and to follow thy example 
so as to merit thy patronage now and at the hour of our death. 





TENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


THE GRACE TO CONFESS CHRIST 


BY THE REV. G, LEE, C. S. SP. 


“Wherefor I give you to understand, that no man, speaking by the Spirit 
of God, sayeth anathema to Jesus. And no man can say the Lord Jesus, but 
by the Holy Ghost.”—I Cor. xii, 3 (in to-day’s Epistle). 


SYNOPSIS.—Epistle and Gospel related: unity and harmony of liturgy. 
Trust in self, excluding supernatural aid: then no true confessing of 
Christ: place of Holy Ghost taken by human or by evil spirit. Apostle’s 
two propositions: opposing Christ, never of God; worshipping Him, al- 
ways of God. 

I. Impious anathema: separation from Christ: in all grievous sin; but 
fully in ignoring or denying the Word of God. Not with Him, against 
Him. Pretence of teaching without Him, without His Gospel. Carnal 
opposition to Him: example of Jews. The deadly iniquity: maligning 
the Known Truth. World’s toleration: worship of demons: pagan com- 
promise. 

II. Grace required for faith in Our Lord, and for confessing Him: 
mind and will as well as tongue. He, the Lord; and our Lord. Divine 
virtues exercised—not by mere nature. Faith the Key and the test. 
Believing in Him comes before loving Him. The belief Catholic—in all 
He said, on His Church’s authority. False prophets and false masters. 
Sons of the Handmaid. F 

Conclusion. Be anchored in Christ, in His Humanity, in His Divinity. 
Hold to Him by the Holy Ghost. Fear one thing—the anathema, the 
separation from Christ. 


My brethren, when you read the Epistle and the Gospel of each 
Sunday’s Mass, you may often notice that they are related. Some- 
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times they are expressly on the same subject, sometimes they are 
not; but usually there can be found between them an affinity or an 
analogy. This was to be expected; for the Church’s liturgy rejoices 
in deepest unity and richest harmony. It is her successful effort to 
supply, day by day, the Christian world’s right address to God. 
And, Holy Scripture being her great literary storehouse, she freely 
brings together the parts of the inspired Word that run to the same 
instruction and the same worship. A characteristic of the kind is 
traceable in the selection of passages for to-day’s holy sacrifice. 

The parable of the Gospel is directly for those who trust in them- 
selves as just. It pictures the self-confident man, who is arrogant 
in his pride and offensive even in his prayer. In happy contrast 
appears the humble confider in God’s abundant though undeserved 
mercies. For this man, the confessing sinner, is the boon of that 
justification which is denied to the boasting Pharisee. 

Similarly, the Epistle makes true religion—which is the only true 
justice—depend entirely on God’s grace, on the help of the Holy 
Ghost. It most absolutely inculcates that men, by themselves, are 
erratic and impotent in things divinely spiritual; that to be sincerely 
humble enough to turn to God for supernatural succor, is the only 
means to believe right or to pray right. Following his Lord, the 
Apostle seems determined that we should know these fundamental 
truths of Christian life; for he says he would not have us ignorant, 
and then proceeds to give us to understand. 

We may take his two propositions as tests and dwell on them 
separately: the one showing that what opposes Christ is of an evil 
spirit; the other, that what worships Christ is of the Holy Ghost. 

I. First then, my brethren, we have to understand that “no man 
speaking by the Spirit of God, sayeth anathema to Jesus.” It would 
never occur to the devout faithful that any man could do so; but 
common experiences, more painful even than they are common, 
require a frequent reassertion of the grave truth. 

Anathema means separation; and hence anathema from Christ 
is the standing off from Him, or the being cut off from Him. There 
is a sense in which the admission of any mortal sin is equivalent to 
saying anathema to Jesus, for it necessitates separation from Him. 
He and the monster, grievous sin, cannot abide together ; so, letting 
it in is ordering Him out. There must be sanctifying grace where 
He dwells; and that is ever incompatible with mortal guilt. 
Nevertheless, the weighty dogmatic words of the Apostle do not 
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bear directly on the weak common sinners among the faithful. These, 
though they may fail sadly, still cling to the one Name in which they 
can be saved. They are far from explicitly rejecting or denying 
their Lord and Redeemer. In the Epistle context the question is 
of blind idolatry, of the blasphemous worship of false gods. It 
is the giving heed to spirits of error, to doctrines of devils 
—and not only heeding but advocating them—that constitutes the 
heinous separation, the deadly anathema. Those who expressly 
contradict and oppose Christ incur the condemnation of saying 
anathema to Him; so do those who profess to do without Him or 
induce others to pass Him by. There is no eluding His divine 
declaration: “He that is not with Me is against Me: He that 
gathereth not with Me scattereth.” 

The Word of God, who is the Wisdom of God, cannot be blame- 
lessly ignored; nor is He to be vitiously confounded with other 
teachers. To become acquainted with His saving doctrine, is not 
difficult. He spoke openly as well as authoritatively ; and His words 
have been heralded to the ends of the earth. At this day in the 
world’s history, no man should be allowed the unchallenged pretense 
of teaching truth and morality without respect to the Son of Man, 
the Teacher sent from the Father. Many who put themselves for- 
ward as leaders and instructors know nothing of the Lord’s Gospel. 
They may similate an acquaintance with it by blasphemously 
garbling or misinterpreting some scattered texts. Not even those 
texts do they get firsthand from the Evangelists, but rather pick 
them out of the writing or talking of men as superficial and 
irreverent as themselves. The reading of the authentic divine story 
requires but a little sincerity and openness of mind to lead on to 
belief in the son of God. As He himself said of some who were 
casting out evil spirits in His Name, that they would not soon speak 
against Him, so may it be said, of the unprejudiced readers of His 
Gospel, that they will not long continue to range themselves on the 
side of His opponents. 

But unprejudiced study of divine teaching is not common. Very 
often men do not want to know, for fear they should have to act. 
The earthly-minded are not willing learners. The knowledge they 
sometimes make a show of accepting is only such as they may drag 
into line with their own low views and make subservient to their 
most sordid pursuits. Strong, pure, Heaven-descended Christianity 
is not to their taste; an evil sense, like an unnatural instinct, makes 
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them suspect and avoid it. Witness the obstinate struggle of the 
proud carnal Jews against the manifest Saviour, the Son of the 
Most High, the Light of the World! Though racially boasting of 
having God as their one father, they would neither know nor hear 
the voice of the Only-begotten Son. 

A mistaken zealot, like Saul, might temporarily kick against the 
goad of conscience, the enlightening word; the merciful, the provi- 
dential result, however, would be complete submission and docile 
discipleship, But the many vile contradicters, all those wedded to 
self and nature, would persist in their opposition and incredulity, 
up even to the merited sentence of inevitably dying in their sins. 

When you, my brethren, condemn such impious reprobates, be 
clear about the fact that other opponents of Christ are in a similar 
condition and category. Brand, in your speech as well as your 
thought, all opposition to Him as deadly iniquity. Act on the 
grounded persuasion that modern enemies of Christ the Lord are in 
great guilt for not taking the trouble to know Him, or in still greater 
guilt for interestedly maligning His known truth. Attacks on the 
Religion of Christ—that is, in practice, on the Catholic Church— 
are commonly of deepest malice. There is of course much ignorance 
about our holy Faith; but complete ignorance does not beget insidi- 
ous enemies. It is because they hold to a warped view of Catho- 
licity’s unearthly bent and influence that this world’s schemers lie in 
wait for it. When it eludes them, they may grow rabid; but their 
uglier and more dangerous turn is to an apparently friendly tolera- 
tion. The covert anathema to Christ may be less shocking, but it 
is not less diabolic. 

In resisting present-day irreligion there is need of much watch- 
fulness. Special guard has to be kept against the self-constituted 
teachers who proffer some qualified approvals to our divine religion 
and, meantime, insinuate that they have a higher cult to propagate. 
Their shibboleth—or their fetish—may be natural goodness, civic 
virtue, national righteousness, hygiene, state education, human per- 
fectibility ; but where is their God? They profess worship of nature 
and self. They are really worshippers of demons. “All the gods of 
the gentiles are devils,” remains as true to-day as when David was 
first inspired to sing it. The masking of the idols makes no essential 
change. The complete fraud would consist in getting Christians to 
fraternize with false’ worshippers, or even most distantly to partici- 
pate in any form of naturalistic imposture. 
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As you may have read or heard, my brethren, some pagan rulers, 
in early Church times, growing tired of killing those who confessed 
Christ, offered a compromise. They would admit Christ—as their 
stupid blasphemy expressed it—among their highest gods; they 
would associate His Name with those of Jupiter, Mars, Venus, and 
the rest. 

Smiling, it may be, at such absurdly gross ignorance, the Christians 
implored God to overlook the sacrilegious beastliness of the proposal. 
They but increased in the heroism of their faithful testimony making 
reparation by their deaths, as well as their lives, for the demon-led 
world’s anathema to Christ. 

II. The second truth, my brethren, which the Apostle, in to-day’s 
Epistle, wants us to understand is that “no man can say the Lord 
Jesus, but by the Holy Ghost.” To say “The Lord Jesus” is the 
same as to say: “Jesus is Lord,” and the inspired denial that we 
can do so much as that by ourselves, that is without the grace of 
God, has been variously interpreted. It has been pointed out as 
quite plain that the mere pronouncing of the sacred words is within 
our natural power, since all sorts of men may do that; and hence, 
such mechanical or vocal act is not what St. Paul has reference to. 
Another view would hold all words insufficient, and so go on to 
demand works. The explanation would then be that it is our life, 
our conduct, especially our Christian submission, that is to proclaim 
Jesus Lord, our Lord—for such a testimony the help of the Holy 
Ghost being evidently required. 

Yet, as the Apostle is inculcating the incapacity, the utter inability 
of unaided man for any exercise of Christianity, it seems enough to 
take him as meaning that we could not of ourselves properly pro- 
nounce the two revealed terms—Lord—Jesus. The saying at once 
by tongue, mind, and will, “Jesus is Lord,” surpasses human nature 
and postulates divine assistance. The bare lip service was never 
anything but pretence; it will prove vain and empty at the end. Is 
it not the Judge himself who declares that He shall have to condemn 
some who cry out to Him: “Lord, Lord”? But when the two great 
faculties of the human soul say, believingly, “Jesus is Lord,” and, 
voluntarily, “So would I have Him,” then the worship may be 
perfect. This cannot be accomplished without the light and the 
impulse of the Spirit of God. 

The better to understand the reality of this Christian srotesiitl 
we may take notice that such words, inwardly as well as outwardly 
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pronounced, demand the exercise of both Faith and Charity. Then, 
these two virtues, as we know, are divine, so essentially divine that 
all merely human force could never produce them in the smallest 
degree. Solely by the supernatural aid of the Holy Ghost.can we 
exercise them at all. 

When God bestows on us the gift of faith, we easily and gladly 
proclaim the Son of God, who He is. We recognize Him as Lord 
and Master. But those who in any way make shipwreck of the 
faith are soon found “denying our only Ruler and Lord, Jesus 
Christ.” The apostolic supplication to us to “contend earnestly for 
the faith once delivered to the saints,” is in prevision of this risk 
of proving recreant to our only Saviour and Teacher. 

Notice too, my brethren, that Faith is one, like Baptism, like 
God: “One Lord, one Faith, one Baptism.” People cannot have 
true faith in some ways and reject it in others. The extent of their 
religious knowledge may vary widely; but their sincere profession 
of belief has the one measure. It is in all that God has been 
pleased to say and has sent His authoritative representatives to 
repeat in His Name. Authority is indeed the Key of the situation, 
the test of supernatural belief. The very beginning of our faith is 
to believe God’s explicit statement that in hearing those He sent. 
we hear Him. And for all that follow, we have the same excellent 
reason to believe one article of the Creed that we have to believe 
any other. 

When therefore, brethren in the Faith, you would know whether 
men who bring Our Lord’s Name into their doctrines are “speaking 
by the Spirit of God,” look closely to their belief. If they know- 
ingly contradict any of His statements, they do not believe in Him. 
And presuming to mention Him at all, they must be supposed to 
know something of His great leading declarations. They must 
be aware that He spoke of His Church as founded on Peter, of 
His Body as the Living Bread, of His Mother as our Mother, of 
Heaven eternal, Hell eternal, and their inevitable adjudication. To 
deny such matters is to deny Him, and consequently not to speak 
“by the Spirit of God.” 

The looking to men’s unbelief is particularly necessary when 
they delusively profess “love of Christ.” Many who should know 
better seem taken in by that shallow mockery. Heretics do not 
love the true Christ while they reject His truth—not more, rather 
less, than would Catholics who might profess to love Him without 
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keeping His Commandments. Even the child’s catechism makes 
it plain that though we could have Faith without Charity, we 
could not at all have Charity without Faith. To have the charity 
of God, the Holy Ghost must be poured abroad in our hearts; and 
He is as well the Spirit of Truth as the Spirit of Love. The love 
of Christ is perfect charity—to be found only in those whose 
perfect faith proclaims Him unreservedly and unequivocally their 
Lord, the Son of the living God, the Head of the unfailing Church. 

Some man-made copies of Christianity—caricatures, rather— 
seem very attractive to certain classes of worldlings. They help to 
both an outward respectability and a dull slumber of conscience. 
But though dressed up in religious terms, they are of the earth 
earthly. The Church tries to keep us on-our guard against the 
hawkers of such frauds; as the true prophet said of the false ones, 
she says of them: ‘They speak a vision of their own heart, and 
not out of the mouth of the Lord” (Jer. xxiii, 16). 

This false speaking on religion repeats itself age by age; and, 
like the Pharisee’s empty boast, it always arises out of the would-be 
sufficient human heart. St. Augustine marked it off clearly in his 
pastoral instructions. Illustrating the recurring phrase in Scripture, 
“Son of Thy handmaid’”—as Son of Mary, like Christ, and son of 
the Church, like all Christians—he makes the true servant of God 
cry out: “Many call themselves martyrs, many Thy servants, 
because they introduce Thy Name in their heresies and errors. 
Yet, since they are outside Thy Church, they are not sons of Thy 
handmaid. But J am Thy servant, and the son of Thy handmaid.” 

By the fairly instructed and wide-awake Catholic the teachers of 
falsehood are easily detected, so plainly, even professedly, are they 
led by their own spirit. For, it is written: “If any man have not 
the Spirit of Christ, he is none of His” (Rom. VIII, 9); and by 
no one is the Spirit of Christ more openly opposed than by the self- 
constituted masters who despise the Lord’s appointed represen- 
tatives and so despise Him. Only the Apostles and their true 
followers can rightly say: ‘We have the mind of Christ” (I Cor. 
II, 16). The apostolic Church is, for all ages and nations, the 
holder and propagator of that Mind, perfect docility to her being 
therefore essential to a share in its enlightening and saving 
influence. 

Resolve, my dear brethren, to anchor immovably your hearts, 
your whole beings, in the Christ of the Lord, in His Divinity and 
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Humanity. The anathema from Him is the only curse, the only 
misfortune to be feared; and you never completely suffer that 
while your divine faith is unshaken. But forget not that so heavenly 
a treasure as this faith is carried in vessels of clay. To them it 
is not native, nor are they by themselves very safe containers. 
They are therefore to be kept from the conditions and collisions 
that endanger their fragility. Not trusting, my brethren, in your- 
selves as just, you will never depend on your own skill or ability ; 
you will lean on the strong arm of the Lord. If His Spirit be in 
you and rule you, He will answer for you. He will, according to 
time and place and circumstance, give you the grace to confess 
Christ. His very mission among men is for the express purpose 
of making Jesus known and keeping Him remembered. Without 
His help we could neither have nor truly profess Christian belief. 
But depending on that supernatural aid, praying for it, yielding 
ourselves to it, we shall always rise enough above natural weakness 
and darkness to say genuinely: Jesus is Lord, our Lord; blessed 
be He, with the Father and the Holy Ghost, now and forever. 
Amen. 





ELEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


ON CONFESSION 
BY THE REV. H. G. HUGHES 


“Ephpheta—Be thou opened.”—Mark vii, 34. 


SYNOPSIS.—In His dealings with our souls God does not pauperize us; 
He demands cooperation on our part. He does not forgive sin unless 
we repent. He offers the grace of repentance, but we must take it. 

The double chain of sin—guilt, and liability to punishment. How can 
pardon be obtained? By God’s mercy this can be done; by the merits 
of Christ. [Coloss. ii, 14.] What is the part God demands that we should 
take in this? We will see. 

In his most merciful dealings with our sinful souls, dear Brethren 
in Jesus Christ, Almighty God does not pauperize us. He does not 
act like those imprudent bestowers of alms who by their rash and 
inconsidered gifts take away from those to whom they give alms 
all inducement to exert themselves for their own betterment. He 
gives His grace; He bestows His pardon; He invites us lovingly to 


repentance; and He makes repentance and pardon easy: but He 
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does demand some effort, some co-operation on our part. More- 
over, even God does not forgive if man will not repent. 

It is true that we cannot repent without God’s assitance; but He 
offers that assistance to all. He stretches forth His Fatherly hand 
—only He asks that we should put forth our hands and grasp the 
Hand that will raise us up and save us: He does most, by far 
the most, in our restoration, yet He demands that we do our little 
part—and He helps us to do it. : 

When we sin, we bind ourselves with a double chain: the chain 
of guilt; and the chain of liability to punishment. After an act 
of wilful sin, we stand disgraced and guilty in the sight of God and 
His holy Angels. If our sin was mortal, we have entirely broken 
friendship with God, we have renounced our sonship, we have 
cast away sanctifying grace by which that sonship is constituted; 
we have driven out the supernatural gift of charity by which we 
were God’s loving friends. 

How can pardon be obtained? How can guilt be washed away? 
How can punishment be remitted? How can the double chain of 
guilt and liability to punishment be broken? How can grace and 
sonship, friendship with God and charity be restored? By God's 
great mercy in Jesus Christ these things CAN be done, and recon- 
ciliation can be effected since Christ our Lord, as St. Paul so beau- 
tifully says “hath blotted out the handwriting of the decree that 
was against us, which was contrary to us. And He hath taken the 
same out of the way, fastening it to the Cross” (Coloss. II. 14). 

By the merits of Christ, then, pardon may be had. By the 
infinite work of the Sacrifice which He, true God, offered on the 
Cross to His Father, atonement has been made to God for the 
vast insult of our sins. 

What, then, is the part God demands that we should take in the 
application to our souls of the grace and pardon He has won? 
We will see. 

Come with me into a Catholic Church on a Saturday evening, 
let us say about the time of Easter. It is late: the streets are full 
of hurrying multitude, bent on business or pleasure: they are, 
many of them, gay and thoughtless; the light laugh even, alas, the 
unseemly jest, bespeak this fact. Yet some are thoughtful; they 
look pre-occupied as they pass along through the moving crowds: 
when they come to the Catholic Church they detach themselves 
from the throng, and they enter. Within, all is silent, but for a 
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subdued murmur heard in one part of the sacred building, and now 
and again a quiet footfall, as someone leaves his place or goes back 
to it. The church is in darkness, except in that part where the 
soft murmuring of voices is heard; and there may be seen kneeling 
figures of men, women, and children. And what are they doing? 
They are thinking of two beings; two that are coming here into 
direct, close, and most intimate contact one with the other. They 
are thinking of God and of their own souls. That is the thought 
of each one. Let us look at one of these souls. There kneels a 
gray-haired man: he has not been to his duties for years. But 
God’s love has found his out at last, and he is here. He is looking 
into his soul, and he is aghast at the sight. It is full of sin; mortal 
sin; hundreds of mortal sins. For years he has belonged to Hell; 
he has Hell already within him. For years he has walked the 
streets, gone about his business, has eaten and drunk, slept and 
wakened, A CONDEMNED CRIMINAL, waiting only the execution of 
the sentence of eternal death. 

But a word has fallen upon his ear and sounded in his heart. 
“If your sins be all scarlet, they shall be made white as snow: 
and if they be red as crimson, they shall be white as wool”; and 
another word—spoken by Jesus “Whose sins you shall forgive, 
they are forgiven”: and another, a sweet and loving invitation 
“Come to Me, all you that labor and are burdened, and I will 
refresh you”—and that other word “Him that cometh to me I will 
not cast out.” ° 

And he has come; and soon, in a few moments, what a trans- 
formation, will take place in that soul! Hitherto polluted by the 
leprosy of sin, hitherto guilty, stained, defiled, deformed, it is to be 
restored to the beauty of holiness by the gift of grace—the resplen- 
dent and beautiful gift of divine grace: hitherto under condemna- 
tion, the forgiveness of God is to light upon that soul, and once 
more he will be God’s friend. 

And what is that man doing? He has at last realized his position, 
his danger. A salutary fear has been aroused in him: he has 
looked into Hell and seen the place which he has made there for 
himself; where, close bound, never, never to move from it, he 
would have to endure for all eternity torment unendurable for a 
single moment, yet which MUST BE forever and ever endured. 

But beyond this there is another thought that comes to him: 
He looks up and he sees before him the image of Jesus Crucified— 
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He says to himself—J did that—I am guilty of that death, of those 
awful pains and agonies—and he know Who it is that hangs upon 
that Cross. He knows that this is the very God whom he has 
offended and insulted. He has offended Him and insulted Him 
again and again—and yet he knows that from those Sacred Lips 
is nevertheless issuing the invitation “Repent, Confess, ask pardon 
—all shall be forgiven and forgotten. In one moment, by one 
word, thou shalt be released from all.” 

And then a great wonder falls upon him. Ah, he says—what 
a God this is whom I have flouted and offended, rejected, insulted, 
and despised! Ah, if I had ventured to treat one of my fellow- 
man as I have treated this my God—how could I have hoped for 
pardon? Oh, the goodness of my God! Oh, how good God is! 
Oh, the depths of His goodness and His mercy and His loving 
kindness! What must He BE, since thus He acts! 


Alas, how could I have done what I have done to that good and 
loving Father of mine. 

“T will arise and go to my Father, and I will say unto him, 
Father, I have sinned!” 

I have sinned and done wickedly: I will confess against myself 
my injustice to the Lord; and He will forgive “the wickedness of 
my sin.” He will forgive, because He has promised; because 
Jesus died for me; because He is so good—and then, from his 
heart he cries out—“my God, I am sorry that I have offended Thee, 
I am sorry because Thou art so good, I am sorry, because now, 
my God, I see what Thou art and from my heart I love Thee.” 


Perhaps he has not been able yet to get so far as this. But he 
sees the evil of sin. Faith—for, thank God, he has got the faith— 
faith tells him that sin is absolutely the evil of all evils—the greatest 
evil. He knows that by it he has lost God and Heaven. He sees 
that evil in his own soul. He would be free: he wishes, nay he 
has made up his mind To BREAK WITH SIN. He is ready to do what 
God has commanded: he is ready to go and show himself to the 
priest. He has not attained to perfect contrition—sorrow arising 
from the love of God—but he has that less perfect contrition or 
sorrow for sin based on some truth of faith, such as the punish- 
ments of God—which is sufficient for forgiveness in the Sacrament. 


And now the time has come for him to leave his place: it is his 
turn to enter the Confessional. In a low voice he begins his sad 
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story—the story of wasted years—years, that is, wasted so far as 
the purposes of his immortal being are concerned. 

There is nothing mechanical about his avowal: he is in earnest. 
The place in which he kneels is God’s earthly court of justice. 
He is the prisoner at the bar. He is also the accuser; his avowal 
is a self-accusation: at the very beginning he pleads guilty. Not 
only that; he brings damning witness against himself: he hides 
nothing: he drags out into the light not only deeds, but words of 
evil: not deeds, words only, but the most secret evil thoughts 
and desires and intentions of his heart, hitherto known only to 
God and himself. He makes no excuses, he is as simple as a 
child: he is utterly sincere. To him Christ has said Ephpheta; Be 
thou opened, and he tells his sins, so far as he can, in their number 
their weight and their measure; and as he tells them—not as a 
mere formal narration, but with humble self-accusing earnestness 
—as he tells them, the black load falls from his soul; he feels an 
unspeakable relief; he thanks God that an imperious need of the 
human heart, the need of confession, has been laid hold of by our 
most merciful Saviour, and incorporated as part and parcel of a 
great and holy Sacrament, reddened with most Precious and life- 
giving Blood. 

And the judge listened: Who is the judge? a fellow-sinner, 
one as St. Paul himself says of priests—one who being himself 
compassed with infirmities knoweth how to have compassion on 
those who err. The judge listens: and joy fills his heart; joy 
that a sinner has found grace; that a prodigal son has come back 
home. He is eager to pronounce the blessed sentence “I absolve 
thee from all thy sins, in the Name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost ;” and he adds ‘Go in peace and sin no 
more.” he does not upraid or scold: he gives no harsh words: 
he ministers to the diseased soul, gently, considerately. He remem- 
bers how once a sinful woman of the streets stood shamefaced 
before his Divine Master whom here in the Confessional he repre- 
sents: in his ears are ever those gracious words of Jesus, “Woman, 
where are they that accused thee? Hath no man condemned thee? 
Neither will I condemn thee. Go, and now sin no more.” And 
now the confession is finished, and God’s priest says, in the Name 
and by the Authority of that same loving Master, “Thy sins are 
forgiven thee: go; and now sin no more.” And, the shackles fall 
from that man’s soul; he is discharged, free, cleansed, pardoned— 
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without a stain upon his character in the sight of God and God’s 
priest and the Holy Angels. 


My Brethren, such is Confession in the Catholic Church. I have 
drawn this picture so that you may the better realize what Confes- 
sion is—what your self-accusation—for it is essentially that— 
what your humble, sorrowful, honest and sincere self-accusation 
ought to be. Whether you have many sins or few: whether they 
are mortal or venial: whether you have been long away from 
confession or not—these characteristics that I have tried to describe, 
that attitude of mind and heart must be the attitude of your souls 
and the characteristics of your confession of sin in God’s merciful 
court of pardon, healing and reconciliation, set up in that little 
narrow chamber in every Catholic Church. 


Oh do not come to talk to the priest: do not come to make him 
think how good you are: do not come to waste his time over 
foolish scruples or imagined spiritual experiences: do not wrap 
up your confession in cotton wool made up of nice excuses and 
palliations. Do not make your confession of sin a mere mechanical 
recitation. Make it real! 


Come to Confession, and pray God you may always come to 
Confession, with child-like simplicity, like a child goes to its mother 
to tell her he has done wrong and is sorry; come to Confession 
with utter honesty and straight forwardness ; with entire confidence 
and truthful repose in the love of Jesus. You say “I cannot be 
sure that I have sufficient sorrow or purpose of amendment.” Is 
that so? Dear Brethren, part of the efficacy of this Sacrament is 
to GIVE you that sorrow and purpose of amendment. Perhaps you 
don’t feel it: it is not a matter of feeling or emotion. You are 
not expected to feel as keenly as you would at the death of some 
dear one, or a great and terrible loss. Sorrow and purpose of 
amendment are a matter of the will co-operating with the grace 
of Christ’s Sacrament. 


Do your best, with confidence. Our Blessed Lord will do the 
rest. 


Do not look upon Jesus in the Sacrament of Confession as a 
hard Master; nor upon Confession as a hard and disagreeable 
task: above all, do not make it a torture—if you do, it is your own 
fault. Oh, my Brethren, it is not that—nay, it is the supreme 
revelation on earth of the love, the pity, the consideration, the 
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sympathy of the Sacred Heart of Jesus for our weakness, our 
sinfulness, our changefulness, our needs. 

“I said, I will confess against myself my injustice to the Lord: 
and Thou hast forgiven the wickedness of my sin.” 

Come to Confession with these beautiful words of the Psalmist 
on your lips and in your hearts “I said, I will confess against 
myself my injustice to the Lord,” my injustice to God, my most 
loving Father; and of you it shall be true, of yourself with deep 
thankfulness you shall be able to say “Thou hast forgiven the 
wickedness of my sin.” 








COLLECTANEA 


ST. AUGUSTINE 


BY THE REV. J. M. FLEMING, O. S. A. 


“By the grace of God, I am what I am, and his grace in me hath not been 
void.”—1 Paul xv, 10. 


It is wise, at times, to depart from our surroundings and allow 
the mind to dwell on scenes of long ago. They have many things 
to reveal to us concerning the manners, customs, and usages at a 
period which far antedates the establishment of all the great nations 
now flourishing and powerful. By using our imaginations judici- 
ously we cannot only traverse the same ground which the men of 
old did, breathe the same atmosphere, imbibe their ideas and almost 
hear the melodious sounds of their voices. Knowledge of this kind, 
if tolerably accurate, enables us to form some kind of a reasonable 
judgment of the past and to determine the present. 

No matter how interesting and absorbing works of art are, no 
matter what pleasure delving into old manuscripts, or probing into 
the bowls of the earth may give us, the study of man in the different 
phases of his existence, his thoughts, hopes, faculties and ambitions 
immeasurably surpasses all others in the real pleasure and satisfac- 
tion it imparts to the human intellect. If we allow our faith to 
roam over the realm of the supernatural and to throw additional 
light on the natural, the knowledge derived becomes still more 
interesting and absorbing. So we are asked to-day to travel from 
the gayeties, brilliancy, riches, luxury, refinement, culture and 
voluptuousness of to-day back through all the changes, strifes, 
turbulence, transitions, political and religious upheavals of the inter- 
vening centuries to the time when the greatest, most powerful and 
most enduring of empires was hastening to disintegration and ruin. 
Like an old building worm-eaten and decayed, the Roman Empire 
was falling apart through lack of some strong force to hold it 
together. 

As soon as her enemies observed her approaching weakness they 
seized the opportunity to assail her and hammered away at her 
till there was nothing left of her but grand and imposing ruins. 
This fact, as well as the rise and fall of many other nations since, 
teaches us that everything human, no matter what genius or what 
industry is injected into it, will crumble and decay. 


940 
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The subject of our remarks was a part of the old order and the 
new. He witnessed the latent power, the imposing grandeur, the 
pride and pomp of Rome even in her decline, and he also had some 
conception of the magnetism, attractiveness and mystery of Chris- 
tianity. On the ruins of that world-wide Empire, built by proud, 
cruel, selfish and tyrannical man, was built an empire by an all-wise, 
beneficent and munificent God that would endure as long as the 
earth. It might at various and intermitting periods have every 
appearance and external manifestations of decay but, the undying 
life that was within sustained it so vigorously that at the opportune 
time and when least expected, it demonstrated its existence more 
forcefully and vehemently than ever. The Christian Church was 
destined to see the gradual but stubborn passing away of the old 
order and the permanent establishment of the new. 

Being an intelligent and educated man, Augustine could not but 
be more or less affected by the threatening or portending changes. 
Although wrapt up in the pagan system, devoured by ambition and 
a prey to sensuality, he, nevertheless, paused in his mental wander- 
ings and heard the voice of conscience telling him that he was 
destined for something higher, nobler and grander than this earth, 
and that if he permanently stifled it, his mission here would be a 
dismal failure and his usefulness considerably impaired. You have 
observed that wherever and whenever a man has followed culture 
and pursued it with sincerity and ardor, he has frequently been 
rewarded by a full aspect and possession of the truth. And again, 
when statesmen have to deal with profound and far-reaching 
problems, their efforts have been crowned with a greater measure 
of success when they took cognizance of conscience and the spiritual 
element in man. 

In Augustine’s case the progress from darkness to light was 
rather slow and often unsatisfactory and discouraging. In fact it 
was at one time feared that he was so fascinated and enslaved that 
all hope of his conversion was to be abandoned. If he had continued 
being enmeshed in error and sensuality his name would long since 
have been buried in hopeless oblivion. Up to this time, although 
he had displayed considerable talent in eloquence, a facility of 
expression and had acquired a wide reputation as a teacher of 
thetoric, he had written or done nothing of an enduring value. 
Many of his contemporaries and predecessors could have done all 
this just as well if not better. The grasp he had on Christian truth 
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from a timid mother weakened by the baneful influence ofan ambi- 
tious pagan father was insufficient to save him from moral irregu- 
larities and mental errors into which he fell. Nevertheless flattery, 
the attractions of the various sects and the pleasure which knowl- 
edge imparts, did not blind him entirely to the main issues of 
life. In this respect he is very much like other great and illustrious 
men who have flourished in the past. 

Till they possess the truth they are in the woeful and melancholy 
state of chronic doubt, discontent and dissatisfaction; they are 
shifting, changing, moving from one thing to another. They no 
sooner take up one idea when at the crack of fhe whip they are 
off to another. They seem, sometimes, to get a glimpse of the light, 
when all of a sudden, a dark cloud envelops them and they are left 
in hopeless despair. They return to the same old life and endeavor 
to compel themselves to surrender. They write and speak eloquently 
about this or that movement when again their nobler self begins to 
assert itself but they are again thrown back into the slough of 
despond. When this vexatious and wracking process is several 
times repeated, they relapse into an indifferent and comatose condi- 
tion, and eke out an unhappy existence till the end. 

There are some who trifle with truth, who do not attach sufficient 
importance to it and others who spurn and scorn it as if it were 
too exacting and its possession did not reward us sufficiently. Now 
to trifle with truth is about as dangerous, if not more so, as for 
children to handle firearms. 

To trifle with truth is to trifle with something that is as essential 
as the very air we breathe, and eventually it means certain stagna- 
tion, slavery, and death. The truth shall make us free in every 
respect, although physically we may be in poverty and chains. So 
many men lack moral courage and manhood to ardently embrace a 
cause because it is unpopular or under the social ban. 

The life of Augustine convinces us that if we defy the appeal 
of the passions, progress in spite of all obstacles, and love truth for 
its own sake, its possession will more than amply repay us for all 
the obloquy, scorn, and ridicule we have suffered and will continue 
to suffer. He had everything the world holds most dear and most 
highly prizes, viz., sufficient means, numerous friends, and a cultured 
refined mind and yet he was far from being happy. 

Some people think that when men allow layer upon layer of sin and 
vice to accumulate and pass a long period in smothering the clamor- 
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ings of conscience they finally subside and produce as faint an 
impression as a sound of an explosion away off in the distance. 
There may be a great deal of truth in the statement that the sceptic 
becomes gradually hardened, like certain kinds of soil that is trans- 
formed into a substance as hard as rock. Dull, untutored, and selfish 
minds are more apt to become enslaved than others. The man of 
noble, refined instincts and principles cannot but be moved occasion- 
ally by higher and invisible influences. Consistency, logic and com- 
mon sense are serviceable to a man who is seeking after truth. If 
he allows his mind to roam impartially and without prejudice over 
the various and most important chapters of past and current history, 
he must be convinced that unless he speedily and unconditionally 
surrenders himself to truth, he will be continually moving one way 
or another like a captive in a cage. 

Some one defined hypocrisy as the homage vice pays to virtue. 
We might also say that the principle task of vice is to imitate virtue 
and conceal its own hideousness and malice so skilfully and adroitly 
as to make itself attractive and fascinating. 

It revels in sophistry and, when it suits its purpose, in mystery 
and obscurity. Most men are not sufficiently logical, determined or 
resolute to track error to her den and slay her. Error is bold, 
aggressive, crafty and always appealing to our self-interest, whereas 
truth is simple, modest, reliable, trustworthy and retiring. Error 
has to make a noise whereas truth is conservative and works slowly 
but surely. 

Almost all political revolutions were born of error, mingled with 
truth to save it from utter disgrace and annihilation. It is interesting 
to observe the workings of Augustine’s mind as he has painted 
them for us so graphically in his “Confessions.” Expressions would 

: strike him in some book he would be reading and then he would lay 
it down and ponder. All the time he was in error he was like one 
who was lost and, wandering here and there, repeating himself 
without knowing it, turning round and round and then, when he 
thought he found the true home, he was farther from it than ever. 
Sometimes a preacher from some new sect would in a plausible 
style put forth his claims and Augustine would listen attentively 
for a while and then turn away disgusted and dissatisfied. His 
system did not have the true genuine ring, for it was shallow and 
superficial. 

Nothing but truth would satisfy him or fill up the void in his 
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heart. He had tried all the systems of his day and found them 
wanting. They could not or would not solve the great and intricate 
problems relating to creation and man’s ultimate destiny. Still his 
active and agile mind could not remain quiet. While he was roaming 
about aimlessly, with his soul as restless as the billows of the ocean, 
his mother was busy in another and higher sphere of action. It 
was nothing to her that her talented son was receiving unstinted 
praise from all sources, that scholars were flocking to him from all 
quarters to be charmed and to be instructed in polite letters, so long 
as his soul was in danger of being lost. 

The labors of Monica during the nineteen years of Augustine’s 
absence from the domain of truth, form one of the most engaging 
chapters in the whole of Church History. 

Anyone else never would have had the tenacity or perseverance 
to continue the fight during such a long period, especially since there 
was no apparent or tangible result. However God was shaping 
matters according to His own ends. 

He had something to do with Augustine’s going to Rome, 
his being shocked at the excesses there, his dwelling in Milan 
and coming under the attention of another great preacher, writer 
and champion of Christianity. And Augustine heard his dis- 
courses, simple, direct and devoid of bombast, pedantry and all 
useless ornaments. They had the genuine ring and Augustine came 
away from them convinced that his matter was not mere conjecture. 
Ambrose did not seem overanxious to entangle him or to overcome 
him by ingenious argument or consummate skill in the manipulation 
of data. He was content to utter the truth supported by learned 
proofs and let God do the rest. For some time it seemed, in spite 
of the agonizing prayers and tears of his mother and the influence 
of some friends who already crossed the bar, that he was as far away 
from the truth as ever. But finally, as the morning mist is dispelled 
by the dazzling rays of the sun and as night gradually but surely 
passes into day, did the mind of Augustine open to a comprehension 
of the value and force of truth. But the battle was not yet won, 
for though the enemy was startled he still held his fortress in his 
will. All the baser elements of his nature began to assail him because 
they saw that it was now or never. If Augustine succeeded in 
completely subduing and conquering them now, they knew that all 
future attempts at rebellion would be short and abortive. 

One of the fiercest and prolonged conflicts between conscience and 
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passion known in history was waged in Augustine’s heart. He says 
in his “Confessions,” “I will take my stand where my parents placed 
me as a child at the threshold of the Catholic Church till the clear 
truth dawns on my soul.” The climax came one day when Augus- 
tine was debating with himself what was best to do. Taking with 
him a copy of St. Paul’s Epistles, he went apart to think and 
meditate. Suddenly from an adjoining house the voice of a child 
was heard in sing-song, “Take up and read, take up and read.” 
Opening the book at random his eyes fell upon the concluding verses 
of the thirteenth chapter to the Romans, “The night is passed and 
the day is at hand, let us therefore cast off the works of darkness 
and put on the armor of light. Put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ 
and make not provision for the flesh in its concupiscences.” His 
ready reply to these words which he interpreted from God to himself 
was: “O my God! I am Thy servant because I am the son of 
Thy handmaid. Thou hast broken my bonds; to Thee will I offer 
the sacrifice of praise.” The calm that followed the storm more 
than amply repaid him for all the mental torture he endured for 
so many years. In those early days (for remember we are speaking 
of the year 387 A.D.) converts had to spend quite a long time in 
preparing for baptism. There were certain grades of instruction 
and probation through which they had to pass before the applicant 
was considered worthy to be received. The long and anxiously 
awaited day at length arrived and Ambrose conferred on Augustine 
the Sacrament of Baptism. By this holy rite he was admitted as a 
member of the Catholic Church and an active participator in all 
the graces and favors which she is empowered to confer. No such 
two men of immortal fame and renown probably ever met at a 
similar ceremony before or since. It is said that on this cele- 
brated occasion Augustine and Ambrose alternately improvised the 
verses of the popular hymn, the “Te Deum,” which has since been 
translated into all languages and sung in the churches throughout 
the world at great religious functions. Augustine with his mother 
and a few friends contemplated returning to his native country and 
living a life of prayer, meditation, fasting and studying to atone 
for his sins and irregularities. But God had other designs in view 
for him. He did not endow him with such marvelous talents and 
bring him triumphantly through such a severe ordeal for his own 
sake alone. Those, it must be remembered, were times of turbulence 
and strife, of astounding mental activity. God needed just at this 
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time a number of stout, intrepid and able champions of Christianity, 
which had just recently emerged from the direst and most cruel 
persecution that any system ever endured and existed. The enemy 
who failed by the sword now turned his attention to the pen. By 
promises, blandishments and threats he enlisted many talented and 
wicked men in his service. Amongst all those sturdy defenders of 
truth none could be compared to him in keenness and penetration of 
mind, in the skill with which he marshalled his arguments, re- 
sembling that of a great military strategist on the battlefield, in the 
wide range of subjects with which he was familiar and in the gentle- 
ness and charity which he displayed in fencing with his antagonist. 
In music, science, Scriptures, philosophy, theology and polite litera- 
ture he was perfectly at home. His works against the Pelagians, Don- 
atists, Manicheans and others will live forever. Among the famous 
productions is, “The City of God,” in which he compares the Church 
to the Roman Empire and shows that the former is a city that will 
never perish because she was fashioned not by human hands but 
by God. His “Confessions” is another famous work and is, perhaps, 
more widely known than all the others. In it he reveals himself and 
shows how he was, as Newman says, “Transformed from a child of 
Satan into an oracle of sanctity and truth.” 

From the life of St. Augustine we can learn a practical lesson 
of how small man is without God and how large he is when he pos- 
sesses Him. “Without Me you can do nothing” seems to be true of 
any mental as well as spiritual endeavor. If Augustine had not been 
converted, his excesses would have so darkened his mind that he 
never would have been able to grasp such abtruse subjects that baf- 
fled all of his contemporaries. It seems that when the whole vista of 
truth burst in on his soul his mind immediately expanded and so 
responded that he became one of the greatest geniuses of all time. 
He could truly say, “By the grace of God I am what I am and His 
grace in me hath not been void.” What was wrought in Augustine 
He can do in every sinner in proportion to the resolution, determina- 
tion and sincerity he brings to bear on the vice that is enslaving him. 
God has promised us aid and grace to conquer ourselves if we ask it 
in the proper way, and not as if one standard is as good as another 
or as if one might be abandoned for a time and then re-embraced. 
If we seek God we must be prepared to make any and every sacrifice 
to retain Him permanently. To institute even a theoretical com- 
parison between God and the pleasures which all the vices combined 
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could impart is to lose the battle altogether. God will reward us 
with the most perfect internal peace and happiness which the human 
heart is capable of enjoying. No matter what sacrifice we make 
God will more than repay. 

Many a great man has been a curse and a scourge before God and 
men because he never took sufficient time to analyze his own motives, 
intentions and tendencies. If he could only, at the opportune time, 
before he became enslaved by some despotic vice have turned to 
God for help, the world would certainly be the better for his 
existence. Napoleon’s great mind and usefulness were flagrantly 
marred by fatal flaws and defects in his moral and mental composi- 
tion. If he had been thoroughly imbued with a deep sense of 
responsibility to the world and God he could by his commanding 
ability have re-organized and christianized the whole of Europe. 
His vaulting ambition marred his career and prostituted his talents. 
The grace of God was not void in the heart of Augustine, for after 
his conversion he devoted all energies and ability to the exultation 
and glorification of God’s name by combating with a master hand 
all the various errors which one by one rose up to assail and destroy 
His church. His memory will be held in eternal benediction for the 
services he has rendered to civilization and christianity. His highest 
ambition was to advance truth by the purity of his life and the 
charity of his heart. His voluminous works would be engulfed in 
oblivion if his primary motive in writing them had not been the 
defense of truth. 

The conversion of Augustine ought to convince us that no matter 
how alluring vice is and no matter how adroitly it is disguised, it 
can never give satisfaction or fulfill its specious promises, for it is 
essentially and continually deceptive, hypocritical and exacting. 
Augustine went through the whole gamut and found that all was 
shallow and hollow. Vice had unmanned him and his return to 
virtue opened up newly found regions which would have been 
permanently closed against him had he remained in sin. 

Augustine’s conversion was so thorough and complete that nearly 
all danger of relapse was obviated. Some are occasionally aroused 
at the death of a friend, a mission or revival and then return to the 
former life as if it were the proper thing to do or what was naturally 
expected. Such people are mere triflers and are not really converted 
at all. 

Let those who are struggling against temptations that threaten to 
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overwhelm them like a tidal wave frequently invoke Augustine and 
he will assist them to accomplish what he did; let them grasp grace 
when it comes, like a drowning man does a rope, for if he fail to do 
so he may go down forever. When he has grace and God reigning 
in his soul, let him never let go. 

Augustine was genuine and generous and it was for these quali- 
ties that God has surrounded his name with imperishable fame and 
renown. There is no vice so enfeebling or disabling that it cannot 
be rejected. No matter how low we have descended in the scale 
of morality, we can rise up and be again as pure as an angel and 
be able to persevere as such if we adopt the same weapons as 
Augustine. Even if the shadow of disgrace and banishment should 
have crossed our path, God is not so far away that He will not 
instantly come to our relief if we call for Him. 


“St. Augustine! well hast thou said, 
That of our vices we can frame 

A ladder, if we will but tread 
Beneath our feet each deed of shame. 


Nor deem not the irrevocable past, 
As wholly wasted, wholly vain, 
If, rising on its wrecks, at last 
To something nobler we attain.” 


But St. Augustine, as is well known, was not only crippled by 
glaring moral deformities, but he had no faith and it was only when 
he received the gift of faith that he was enabled to correct them. 
This would seem to convey to us the idea that in the struggle, con- 
flict or burning desire for righteousness the man is hampered 
or is laboring at a disadvantage who has no faith. The chains fell 
from Augustine’s limbs as happened with St. Peter, when faith with 
all its light and force illumined the dark caverns of his soul. I 
think he himself somewhere wrote that a sinner is either insane or 
has lost the faith. When a man has the faith the terrible conse- 
quences of sin frequently loom up before him and he cannot help 
but he moved at some time. When a man has the faith, he has 
prayer, the whole system of Christianity with its endless ramifica- 
tions, the Sacraments and the whole court of heaven on his side. 

From this conflict of Augustine and many others we ought to 
learn to beware of trifling with faith or of exposing it to ruin by 
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compromise or wordliness. There is no substitute for faith, for 
man without it is like a wanderer on the face of the earth. “With- 
out faith it is impossible to please God.” 

Again, some unthinking and prejudiced people maintain that faith 
with its exactions, its claims and demands stunts the intellect and 
prevents it from attaining its normal growth and that it retards 
the progress of civilization. They say that a man who admits all 
the dogmas and is guided by the spiritual domination of the Chris- 
tian Church is bound to fall behind in the ceaseless race for pro- 
ficiency. Intolerant and arrogant science comes forward and boldly 
states that a thorough-going and devout Catholic cannot become 
prominent or distinguished in any department of learning; and 
that as soon as he arrives at a certain point there he must halt while 
his antagonist passes on to greater triumphs. 

But why should truth hamper or confine the human intellect or 
prevent it from expanding? Dogma is truth and truth sets the 
intellect free. If science is content to remain in her own sphere or 
domain, of which she knows something, and not attempt to teach or 
reform theology, of which she knows little or nothing, a great deal 
of misunderstanding and useless wrangling might well be avoided. 

Then again is it true that devout adherents to the faith have 
failed, for that reason alone, to become distinguished in the various 
departments of learning? Is it not strange, paradoxical and some- 
times humiliating to think how seriously prejudice warps our judg- 
ments? We have nothing to do but turn over the pages of history 
and find out the truth. The works of St. Augustine that are extant 
were written after he embraced the Catholic faith and they show 
no weakening but clearness and strengthening of the intellect in 
consequence. 

Some of the greatest writers, poets, orators, musicians, scien- 
tists, warriors, statesmen, financiers and navigators were devout 
Christians, accepting and believing without doubting every article 
of the Christian creed. In these melancholy days when morals and 
faith are becoming weak, we earnestly invoke the spirit of the great 
Augustine, the model of charity and ardent lover of God to ap- 
proach His throne and pray that our hearts may be purified and 
sanctified. 
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IX. NATURE IS NOT MEANT BY GOD TO BE THE COM- 
PLETE REVEALER OF THE TRUTHS WHEREBY 
MEN ARE TO BE SAVED 


BY THE REV. J. A. MCMULLAN, C.SS.R. 


When Patience—the milkmaid—told the twenty love-sick 
maidens that she thought Bunthornes poetry was nonsense, they 
were a little taken aback, not being able to deny it: but they quickly 
recovered when someone ecstatically exclaimed: ‘Nonsense, yes! but 
oh! such precious nonsense!” And it must be owned that a good 
deal of what is called religious poetry may be very precious as 
Poetry, but precious nonsense as Religion. And yet, Matthew 
Arnold, in his preface to a new edition of Wordsworth, tells us 
that we are now discarding the dry-as-dust theologians and taking 
poets for our guides in the matter of our emotions and our morals. 
I don’t think we should benefit by it if we did. Scientists, though 
they are very clever while they stick to Science, become confusing 
and ridiculous, as we have seen, when they venture into theology. 
And, quite analogously, poets are very unsatisfactory, too, and 
radically for the same reason. Just as the immensity and elaboration 
of God’s works seem to hold the scientist so entranced that he 
cannot look beyond them: so also the beauty of God’s creation so 
inspires the soul of the poet that he finds his complete satisfaction 
in the contemplation of it. He has no wish to rise to the source 
and the Creator of that beauty. Nature, the Great Mother as he 
would call her, is herself so commanding and fair that he scarcely 
dares to look beyond her. He does not—being in these days a 
Christian—make her a goddess. But he worships her every mood 
and learns her wishes and commands and transmits them to us with 
all the reverence due to the pronouncement of some religious 
oracle. 

“The essence of all pantheism, evolutionism and modern cosmic 
religion,” says Chesterton, “is really in this proposition: that 
Nature is our mother. Unfortunately if you regard Nature as a 
mother you discover that she is a step-mother. The main point 
of Christianity was this: that Nature is not our mother: Nature 
is our sister. We can be proud of her beauty since we have the 
same Father: but she has no authority over us. We have to 
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admire, but not to imitate. This gives to the typically Christian 
pleasure in this earth a strange touch of lightness that is almost 
frivolity. Nature was a solemn mother to the worshippers of Isis 
and Cybele. Nature was a solemn mother to Wordsworth and to 
Emerson. But Nature is not solemn to Francis of Assisi or to 
George Herbert. To St. Francis Nature is a sister, and even a 
younger sister: a little dancing sister to be laughed at as well as 
loved.” 

Now the consequence of thus taking Nature too seriously has 
made poets exaggerate her importance as a Teacher enormously. 
As you are very likely to come across evidences of this truth it 
will be well, perhaps, to have a little chat about it—and to be clear 
I propose to group what I have to say under three heads. First 
then, I maintain that the lessons of Nature are entirely lost on 
most people; secondly, that they are most uncertain for those who 
do receive them; and thirdiy, that they are never sufficient, taken 
at their best, to enable us to dispense with the Teaching of Revela- 
tion altogether. 

To begin with, then, I say Nature has this drawback as a universal 
teacher that on most people her lessons are entirely lost. Words- 
worth, who seems to be regarded as a High Priest of this cult, 
speaks to the opposite effect—as though her lessons were sure of 
getting home: 


Books. ’Tis a dull and endless strife— 
Come, hear the woodland linnet. 

How sweet his music—on my life, 
There’s more of wisdom in it. 

One impulse from the vernal wood 
Will teach you more of man, 

Of moral evil and of good, 
Than all the sages can, 


Well now, of course, I do not want to say that that is precious 
nonsense: but one can safely call it an exaggeration. It will teach 
those who are already religious enough to be willing to listen: but 
nobody else. It will strengthen religious impressions already exist- 
ing, but it will not create them. 


The green, green grass, the glittering grove, 
The heaven’s majestic dome, 
They image forth a tenderer bower, 
A more refulgent home. 
They tell us of that paradise 
Of everlasting rest, 
And that high tree, all flowers and fruit, 
The sweetest yet the best. 
—Newman. 
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Yes, to simple souls who have the Faith—to the clean of heart, 
to men like the Psalmist or St. Francis, Nature can speak intimately 
and in all her moods of the beauty and grandeur and power of 
God, but what to men not so minded? Wordsworth himself must 
have felt that it in great measure at least depended on the indi- 
vidual. Of the rustic he has told us: 


A primrose by the river’s brim, 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more. 

A man like that, for instance, could have no use for an impulse 
from the vernal wood. But, unfortunately, it is amongst such 
people that this poetical worship of the God in nature is becoming 
increasingly popular. I could show you a score of picture palaces 
that were formerly Protestant chapels. In a great many cases it 
has simply been a desire to give up books. Bibles, prayer-books, 
hymn-books, and others, the written and then the spoken word, 
the chapel itself, and all that pertains to it, to spend a day in the 
country. The woodland linnet is preferred to the Sunday after- 
noon soloists, and the impulse from the vernal wood takes prece- 
dence over the impulse from the pulpit. The chapel is sold for 
the sufficient reason that it is no longer wanted; and off goes the 
congregation, a merry throng, fathers, mothers, and children, 
youths and maidens, to seaside, or forest glade, or country lane, “to 
seek God in nature”; a pretence that is not hypocrisy only because 
it does not seem even to try to deceive anybody. Of course there 
may be amongst them souls to whom the wild waves say something, 
however incoherently, who receive some sort of impulse from the 
vernal wood, arid who on the journey home might be quite softened 
by “Twinkle, twinkle, little star, How I wonder what you are”’—but 
these must be the exceptions. To suppose that an irreligious man 
can learn fully about God from the things of Nature is to suppose 
a paradox—for the very irreligion of the man is the precise obstacle 
to Nature’s making a religious impression upon him. And the 
long, logical process by which he must endeavor to bring it home 
to himself that the wild sea-waves, the woodland linnet, the 
twinkling stars were made for his benefit and that he therefore 
owes a debt of gratitude to the Creator, which he must pay by 
keeping the commandments of God, all this is far beyond him, and 
not a bit to his liking. And yet unless he does it, what is the use 
of talking about religion at all? 
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I conclude, then, that the lessons of Nature are for the most 
part lost upon mankind. Being, generally speaking, irreligious the 
wild sea-waves have practically nothing religious to say to them, 
the impulse from the vernal wood meets with no response from 
their hearts, and the Mad Hatter’s Version: “Twinkle, twinkle little 
bat, How I wonder what you’re at,” is just as spiritually suggestive 
as the original. 

My next point is that Nature’s lessons are for many most uncer- 
tain. In fact, I suppose it would be almost true to say that Nature 
pays you back in your own coin. If the desire to find God is 
already in your heart you will find God reflected in nature: If you 
bring no religion with you, you get no religion in return. If 
you come full perplexity and doubt she speaks to you in terms of 
uncertainty and puzzle-headedness. Tennyson was: very fond of 
doubting, in a deeply religious kind of way, and telling you in beau- 
tiful language of his complicated state of mind. Of his hero he 
says : 

Perplexed in Faith, but pure in deeds, 
At last he beat his music out: 

There lives more Faith in honest doubt, 
Believe me, than in half the creeds. 

I shouldn’t like to say it to everybody, but speaking between 
ourselves, here in confidence, I do think there is a suspicion of 
precious nonsense about that sentiment. There may be some way, 
certainly unknown to me, of “Faith living in honest doubt,” but 
how can it live in a creed? A creed is a statement of religious 
belief. Faith, as here meant, is an act of the mind entirely sub- 
jective. You cannot compare the two. You might as well say 
there is more lining in a top-hat, believe me, than in half the bright 
smiles. But, what I want to insist on is that Tennyson being thus 
so fond of doubting, is likely to get a doubtful message from 
Nature should he question her. And, sure enough, he does. In 
a bright little corner of the Cathedral grounds at Lincoln, near 
the cloisters I think, there is erected a tall dark statue of the late 
poet, casting, as it seemed to me, rather a sombre shadow over 
the radiant grassplot. He is holding in his hand a little flower 
and his address to it has been thought sufficiently characteristic to 
be there inscribed on the pedestal: 

Flower in the crannied wall, 


I pluck you out of the crannies. 
I hold you here, root and all, in my hand, 
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Little flower, but if I could understand 
What you are, root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and man is. 


But he does not understand, and so remains doubtful. (Also 
there is a suspicion of that paying too much respect to Nature that 
we thought of. The poor little flower, I fancy, would be rather 
startled to find it was expected to tell this great dark giant what 
God and man is.) 

For a simple, direct soul, on the other hand, the little flower has 
a simple direct message, by which all God’s world might have bene- 
fited. Sceur Thérése tells us the story herself. She was in the gar- 
den with her father when she felt that God wished her to make 
known to him her vocation. It was a trying task. Two sisters had 
already left the home for Carmel: and she was the last and the best 
beloved. His queen the old man always called her. But it had to 
be done. And boldly and simply she told him. The old father 
said nothing for awhile, but sat silent there, looking out straight 
before him. Then, as if strength were given him of God, he rose, 
and, taking her hand in his, he led her to a bank of small white 
flowers, that were growing at the other end of the garden. There 
he paused. Quietly bending down he carefully took up one of the 
little plants and gave it to his little queen, root and all, without 
a word. She took it from his hand, root and all, brought it with 
her to her convent home. Its message had been, simply, that her 
heart must be severed, root and all, from the world and planted 
forever in Carmel where she was to honor her Spouse, and attract 
innumerable souls to His love, by practising the virtues typified 
by the little flower. 

For her, then, the lesson was simple and clear, amounting almost 
to a command, but for the poet the same little flower could suggest 
nothing more than a rather vague speculation. 

My next point is that to souls even best qualified to hear her 
message, that message must necessarily be incomplete. Nature can 
tell us nothing really new. She can dot the i’s and cross the t’s 
of truths. We have learned elsewhere, and we can give her the 
credit for teaching them first, if we like. But if we do, we shall 
pay her too great a compliment. 

Thousands have probed the immensities of the skies, astron- 
omers, for instance, and scientists of whom we have spoken 
already, and have not found God there. How was it that Browning 
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found God and they did not? There can be but one answer. 
Browning had the disposition to find God already in his heart, and 
they had not. I take leave then to differ with our poet, that in 
Nature, he first found what he calls “Faith.” It might have helped 
him first to grasp his impressions and convictions: to make them 
explicit for him—but it did not create that Faith. That was in his 
heart implicitly at least already. 

Granted such Faith, as he calls it, and great intellectual penetra- 
tion, he could next deduce or infer the Love of God. But without 
that preparation Nature could no more have taught it to him than 
she could have taught it to the man of whom we have heard 


Wordsworth say: 


A primrose by the river’s brim 
A yellow primrose was to him 
And it was nothing more. 


Pantheists believe in Nature even more religiously than Brown- 
ing, but it does not teach them their individuality. Browning had 
another teacher here, too, clearly his own conscience, which he 
had the good sense to listen to. 

And, lastly, the sense of sin—the knowledge of the awful power 
man possesses to grieve God. Did Nature teach Browning that? 
Even his robustiousness quails at implying so much: “Able, his 
own word saith, to grieve Him.” 

Yes, but his own word is the Bible, and not Nature. So Browning 
himself admits that at any rate this most vital and important truth 
was not taught him by Nature. And can we consider the lessons 
of that Teacher complete, who in the matter of Morals has nothing 
to tell us, about sin and the ten commandments? Enough, I hope 
then, has been said to warn you against receiving poets as your 
spiritual guides. The Pope himself has raised his voice to condemn 
this tendency, and our own experience shows us that when poets 
wander into Religion, whether they utter their own sentiments, or 
voice, as they say, the lessons of Nature (from Milton to Kipling), 
what they have to tell us regarding Religion is at best little better 
then precious nonsense. Nature, however poetically conceived, 
was never meant by God to be our sole Teacher. Man must find 
God in the ways God has appointed. Nature can lead and does 
lead well disposed souls to Religion, and emphasizes the lessons of 
Religion, but Religion as revealed by God is our great Teacher. 
“For seeing that the world, by wisdom, knew not God, it pleased 
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God, by the foolishness of our preaching, to save them that believe 
—but we preach Christ crucified—the power of God and the 
wisdom of God” (1 Cor. i, 21). 

How much more clearly could Browning have learned at the 
foot of that Cross all that he fancied he learned from Nature 
—the power, the wisdom, and the love of God, the responsibility 
of man, and the grievousness of sin. For by God’s design it 
is at the foot of the Cross that such truths are best to be 
learned: “For who among men is he that can know the counsel 
of God? or who can think what the will of God is? For the 
thoughts of mortal men are fearful, and our counsels uncertain. 
And hardly do we guess aright at the things that are upon the 
earth and with labor do we find the things that are before us. 
But the things that are in heaven, who shall search out? And who 
shall know thy thought, unless thou give wisdom, and send thy 
Holy Spirit from above: and so the ways of them that are upon 
earth may be corrected, and men may learn the things that please 
thee? For by wisdom were they healed, whosoever have pleased 
thee, O Lord, from the beginning.” (Wis. 9, 13, ad fin.) 
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BY THE REV. REYNOLD KUEHNEL ' 


XLVI. Reasons AGainst MrxeED MARRIAGES. I. 


My dear Children of Mary:—Before I begin to discuss mixed 
marriages I want you to understand that I have no objection against 
any Protestant man or woman. It is not from my motive of aver- 
sion or prejudice that I shall speak against mixed marriages. 
Protestants have their reasons against marriages with Catholics, 
without prejudice against Catholics. We Catholics have the same 
reasons for opposing marriages with Protestants. 

Whenever a Catholic young woman shows an inclination to accept 
the attentions of a Protestant young man as prospective husband, 
she gives by that fact plain proof of her weakness of faith. She 
places religion last and her inclination first. If she were strong in 
faith, if she realized the full meaning and importance of the holy 
Sacrament of Matrimony, she would not dream of giving her heart 
and hand to one who necessarily must feel that her religion can 
never be his. 

A Catholic girl who has a really living faith will want only a 
pious Catholic man for her husband. Hence, when we see Catholic 
young women preferring Protestant young men we must conclude 
that these same young women care nothing for their faith. Hence 
a mixed marriage is an evidence of a weak faith. 

Let us look at this question from the viewpoint of Protestants. 
A Protestant young woman who is sincerely firm in her belief, 
feeling that her religion is the one in which God can be served best, 
will not encourage a Catholic young man to call on her. She has 
too much regard and respect for her faith as to endanger it by a 
union with one who is not of her faith. A Protestant young man 
who is devoutly attached to his faith would not think of marrying 
a Catholic young woman. Why, then, blame the Catholic Church 
for her stand in this important question? From whatever angle 
we may look upon mixed marriage it presupposes a weakened faith 
in both parties. By what method of reasoning, then, can we hope 
that a mixed marriage will lead to true and lasting happiness, when 
all indications point to certain failure? 

A young lady who for some years had been the president of a 
young ladies’ sodality said to her friends, when she told them the 
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news of her marriage to a Protestant: “Well, I had to get married 
some time, and I had to have a home some time, and what was | 
to do?” 

Matrimony is not intended for the sole purpose of providing a 
young woman with a home, it is not intended to save a girl shame 
and disgrace, it is not intended for selfish pleasure or comfort, but 
for the future welfare of mankind, for the bringing up of children 
as children of God and heirs of heaven. That is the first and most 
important purpose of the married state. The question of money, 
of home, of honors, of comforts are merely incidental ; the real pur- 
pose of matrimony is the bringing forth of children according to 
the holy will of God. That this sacred duty might be made all the 
plainer, and that the task of bringing up a family of really pious 
children might not be too difficult, our dear Saviour has raised the 
married state to the dignity of a Sacrament, to give to parents a 
special grace and to help to enable them to live up to their tremend- 
ous responsibility. 

For the purpose of appreciating the various good reasons which 
our holy Church has against mixed marriages we will review them 
one by one. Keep these reasons before your mind, take them to 
heart so that you may profit by them and avoid the misery and 
heartache that is inevitable in even the best of mixed marriages. 

The first reason why the Church is opposed to mixed marriages 
is that the Sacrament of Matrimony is one that must be received 
in the state of grace. Both parties must be free from mortal sin in 
order to receive it worthily. 

Behold the scene of a mixed marriage. It takes place, not in the 
church, but in the priest’s office. There the couple stands, all 
smiles. The questions the priest puts to them are very short, and 
all that can be expected of the two is to say: “I will.” Then the 
priest, wearing neither cassock, surplice nor stole, pronounces them 
man and wife. That ends the ceremony. Then there follow hand- 
shaking and congratulations and the couple and witnesses leave for 
the celebration of the wedding. So far as the world is concerned, 
the match may be a brilliant one—yes, we will grant as much. 

But now let us look into the hearts of the contracting parties. 
Will there be anything very brilliant there? Will not rather the 
angels of heaven weep over the loss of souls? 

Let us suppose that the bride went to confession the day before, 
a matter to which a young woman bent on marrying a Protestant 
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at all risks will not always give a thought. Let us take it for 
granted that the bride is in state of grace. What about the bride- 
groom who, because he is a Protestant, has no idea what it means 
to be in the state of grace? Even if he realizes that he has sinned 
grievously, has he the easy means of becoming reconciled to God 
by confession? Why, he sees in confession only a farce, an imposi- 
tion of priests, whereby they are enabled to interfere with one’s 
business. 

Now this Protestant bridegroom receives the Sacrament of Matri- 
mony as well as his bride. But if he is in the state of mortal sin he 
becomes guilty of another grievous sin by receiving one of the 
Sacraments unworthily. 

I leave it to you to judge from what you know about our holy 
faith what blessings can come from God upon such a couple. Can 
such a mixed marriage be put on the same level with a marriage in 
which both parties are pious Catholics? How then can anyone say 
it matters nothing whom one marries, provided one gets a comfort- 
able home? 

But if in fact this marriage was a sacrilege, the wife alone can- 
not undo it, and how can her Protestant husband help to undo it? 

A sacrilege, it is true, may be forgiven by a subsequent worthy 
confession. 

So it happens that the blemish of a sacrilegious marriage too often 
rests on a mixed marriage. And how can such an unholy marriage 
bring the blessings of a just God? How can such an unholy union 
become a lasting source of happiness? The idea is absurd. For 
proof of this there have been thousands of mixed marriages that 
ended in failure and disgrace; just so many wrecks along the path 
of life. For every mixed marriage that proves to remain free from 
harm or danger, any priest who has the care of souls can tell of 
ten, yea hundreds, that have not turned out happily. 

You have been warned not to become guilty of sacrilege. You 
were told that Sacraments are either a blessing for us or a curse, 
depending, upon our disposition and intention, and on our state of 

grace or sin. There is still another feature about the Sacrament 
of Matrimony that I must allude to. In this Sacrament the bridal 
couple are the administrators of the Sacrament. The bridegroom 
administers the Sacrament of Matrimony to the bride, and she 
administers it to him. If one is in state of sin he or she does not 
only commit a sacrilege by receiving the Sacrament unworthily, but 
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commits another by administering the Sacrament unworthily, Ag 
the priest would sin mortally were he to administer a Sacrament 
while in the state of mortal sin, so likewise bridegroom or bride sin 
mortally when they administer this great Sacrament to one another 
while in the state of mortal sin. 

Some people accuse the Church of acting arbitrarily in forbid- 
ding mixed marriages, as though she had not the right of inter- 
fering with the free choice of people; but when you bear in mind 
that this same Church is the keeper and defender of the Sacraments 
which Jesus Christ has confided to her keeping, we need not at all 
be surprised at the stand she takes. 

We must fear that a mixed marriage is frequently sacrilegious 
though the parties to it may have never intended it to be so. Look- 
ing back upon an experience of many years in the charge of souls, 
having in my mind the many heartbreaking instances that have 
come under my observation, having witnessed the misery, both 
temporal and spiritual, that too often comes from such unholy 
unions, and figuring up the loss of immortal souls, I cannot help 
but say that mixed marriages lead in the vast majority of cases to 
the sure ruin of the temporal and spiritual welfare of the married 
couple. 

Weigh the meaning of these words, and ask yourselves what hap- 
piness you may expect from entering a mixed marriage. 




















CONFERENCES FOR MARRIED WOMEN 


BY THE REV. REYNOLD KUEHNEL 
(CONFRATERNITY OF CHRISTIAN MOTHERS) 


X. THE CARE oF BABIES 


Once while visiting a hospital I was shown a baby, the appear- 
ance of which made me think it had only a poor chance to live. 
I asked what ailed the child and was told that by doctor’s order the 
baby was brought to the hospital because his parents and grand- 
parents had all but petted and fed it to death. 

There are several ways of killing a baby. One is by starving 
it and another is by keeping it awake all day and night. This poor 
little baby had to be taken from his parents that it might get proper 
food and rest. That was all that ailed this child, and after two 
months of good care the infant was as strong as any other child of 
its age. 

If the family doctor had not been a man of common sense, and 
if the child had been left at home, it would have died in less 
than a month and the foolish parents and grandparents would have 
blamed everything and everybody for their sad loss, without ever 
thinking for a moment that they were really the murderers of their 
offspring. 

Before I continue let me say once more that mothers should nurse 
their infants themselves. God intended this. He provided certain 
qualities in the mother’s milk that no amount of artificial food can 
replace. 

Look at the poor rich people and their children! Look at them 
and pity them! Look at the mothers and babies of the poor and 
notice the vast difference. 

Are not the children of the well-to-do veritable hothouse plants? 
Hothouse plants thrive wonderfully in a greenhouse where they are 
in an artificial temperature and where they are kept secure from the 
least little thing that might do them harm. 

We have many children who resemble such hothouse plants. They 
are kept alive, with all kinds of artificial foods, are given drugs to 
keep them quiet, though the advertisements and testimonials on the 
labels of the drugs say that they strengthen the gums, make the hair 

grow, the teeth white, the complexion fair, and so on and so forth. 
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And if these tiny tots ever by mistake get a whiff of fresh air they 
are likely to catch a cold and die. If by chance they escape as by a 
miracle the ills of childhood what are these children? At the age 
of six they begin to wear glasses. At twenty their hair turns gray, 
at thirty they are bald, and at forty they are ready to die of old age. 
But what of it! Their mother looks as young at forty than she did 
at twenty. That, after all, is for her the most important considera- 
tion. 

Now look at the children of the poor. No hothouse plants here. 


They paddle in the water like ducks, without the least fear of | 


catching cold, dig in mud all day and sleep like bricks at night. They 
are stronger, larger and heavier at six than the pampered child of 
nine, and when the hothouse child shows signs of old age at thirty 
the children of the slums have become fathers and mothers in the 
best of health and strength, are raising large families and enjoying 
life. 

The sturdy children of the poor ought to be a living lesson that the 
food God has intended for the child, the milk of the mother, is the 
best food the child can be given. 

If cleanliness is next to godliness it certainly is so in the life of 
the baby. Its bedding and clothing should always be kept clean. 
There can never be an excuse for filth. The daily bath should not 
be neglected. Baths if too hot are weakening. They should be just 
a trifle warmer than the temperature of the body of the baby, and 
after the baby has been taken from the bath it will be well to take a 
sponge dropped in water a trifle cooler and sponge the baby with 
that sponge. Then hurriedly dress the infant and put it back to 
bed taking care that it be covered properly. In course of time this 
sponging can be done with colder water, until eventually the child 
can stand a cold sponge bath after its regular bath. Should the 
child show signs of chills be sure and quickly put it to bed with hot 
water bottles and see that it gets thoroughly warm. 

It were well, indeed, if the mothers of the present day knew as 
much about “first aid” helps and remedies as did their mothers. 

It is always easier to prevent sickness or fever than to cure it 
after it has gained a good hold. The most dangerous sicknesses to 


which the little ones are exposed are far easier warded off than ~ 


cured. In times gone by the mothers had a house remedy for nearly 
every fever and ailment one can think of. They would gather herbs, 
the blossoms of certain weeds, the bark of some wood and so on. 
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No sooner would one of the family show the first sign of fever or 
other ailment than the mother would be on the spot with just the 
right tea or salve. By the time the doctor arrived the patient was 
usually doing nicely and whatever he advised he knew it would be 
carried out intelligently. 

Medical attendance cannot always be had at once and, unless 
some one knows what is to be done it often happens that the doctor 
comes too late. Many a valuable life might be saved if those who 
stand around helplessly would know what to do in the way of first 
help to the injured. 

Every mother ought to be a sort of emergency doctor, knowing 
what is best to be done and applying the remedy at once. The old 
people, especially those who came from Europe, may not have had 
the higher education but they knew how to bandage a sprain, and 
how to stop at least temporarily a flow of blood. They knew how 
to treat fevers and so forth. Our children in school study physiology 
and other ologies. But to teach the children the simple rules of 
health, how to prevent or avoid sicknesses, what to do in cases of 
accidents, all of this seems too sensible to find room in the classroom. 
So it is that the skill of our mothers and grandmothers is rapidly 
becoming another one of the lost arts. 

To you, mothers, I say, keep up the work of former times and 
try to prevent sickness. Do not be ashamed to ask your mothers 
about the remedies they tried on you when you were small. They 
helped you to outgrow all the ailments to which children are liable, 
and you need not feel ashamed of asking your mothers what you 
are to do when your little ones show symptoms of sickness. More- 
over, you should know what are the first aids in any accident, big or 
little. Your knowledge and presence of mind may be the saving of 
the life of one of your dear ones at home. Surely you would not 
want the blame resting upon you that your ignorance and helpless- 
ness was the cause of the death of one of your children. 

A mother who knows how to take care of her baby is rewarded in 
a thousand ways. 

This instruction would not be complete unless a remark were 
made regarding fresh air and sunshine. Some people seem to be 
unable to distinguish between a draft and fresh air. Now fresh air 
and drafts are two different things. One may have all the fresh air 
necessary without having drafts. Every room of the house should 
be thoroughly aired each day and allowance should be made for a 
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constant supply of fresh air during the night. Some women are 
mortally afraid that if they let the sunlight into their rooms the 
carpet and the wallpaper might fade. These women rather see the 
roses fade on the cheeks of their children than the flowers on carpet 
or wall paper. 

The three greatest healing powers and disinfectants that God has 
placed at the disposal of us all—even the very poorest,—are fresh 
air, water, and, sunshine. A liberal use of these three things will 
keep death from your door until after a long and useful life. 

















CONFERENCES FOR THE HOLY NAME SOCIETY 


BY THE REV. REYNOLD KUEHNEL 


XXXIV. CHARITY 


As long as the honeymoon lasts the husband sees a halo over the 
head of his wife and she cannot see anything but perfection in her 
husband. Neither can see the least fault or blemish in the other. 
Gradually, however, the halo fades and the dreams of the honeymoon 
give way to reality. They begin to see in each other faults they 
had never suspected. The husband sees shortcomings in his wife 
and the wife discovers in her husband failings of which she never 
thought he could be guilty. 

Is this to be the end of love? 

The faults the wife is now discovered to have she had before 
marriage. The husband did not want to see them. The husband 
had his failings before the marriage, but his bride was blind to them, 
though her parents may have endeavored to call her attention to 
them. But this does not mean the end of love, on the contrary it 
means the beginning of the true love that outlasts the grave. Unless 
love rests on the foundation of Christian charity it is bound to 
collapse like a house of cards. And just because this Christian 
Charity is practically unknown outside of the Catholic Church we 
hear and read of so many divorces. 

It is the appreciation of these faults and shortcomings in husband 
and wife that really prompts the two, man and woman, to bind them- 
selves together until death parts them. If the husband is candid, 
he sees faults in himself that he should like to have compensated for 
by a good quality in the wife. Our love of self prompts us to look 
elsewhere for a being that will make up for our shortcomings. That 
is the fundamental reason why man and woman join in a bond to 
attempt united to make one perfect being. The man feels that he 
lacks the finer feelings of sentiment, of patience, of forbearance, of 
implicit trust. He craves more than what is commonly meant by 
friendship. He looks for a closer union than a friendship that may 
end at any time. He looks for a being of the opposite sex that will 
agree to form one personality with him. The woman also sees her 
limitations. She realizes that she lacks strength and self-confidence, 
that her feeling is in control of her reasoning, that she is a frail 
vine that needs a strong oak for support, and consequently she looks 
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for one of the opposite sex in which she discovers the very qualities 
she needs to be a perfect being. Hence the longing of the female 
for a union that will be permanent. In His infinite wisdom God 
made the two sexes dependent upon one another to form through 
the bonds of matrimony a perfect being. 

Of whatever minor faults husband and wife may be guilty, they 
must bear in mind that they are due to our human nature, that has 
fallen from its high estate through the sin of our first parents, and 
right here it is that Christian Charity, the virtue of forgiveness, of 
patience and forbearance, is absolutely essential for the life of love. 
Without Christian Charity a true and lasting love is utterly impos- 
sible. Love needs charity as a flower needs sunshine. 

Consider the imprudence of a young couple to whom Christian 
Charity is unknown. 

On the impulse of the moment such a couple agree to marry. It 
is so easy to get married. When after a few weeks the honeymoon 
wanes they become aware of each other’s faults, and soon recourse 
is taken to the divorce court. They leave the courtroom as strangers, 
each one in search of another mate. In all probability the same thing 
will be repeated over and over again. 

What a different affair it is when two Catholics come to the steps 
of the altar to become husband and wife. The Catholic couple 
realizes that they are entering upon a union according to the plans 
of God, a union to last as long as life. However well they may be 
disposed at heart, however lofty their intentions, they understand 
that unless Christian Charity is the foundation of their love their 
seeking for happiness, their wish for a true and lasting love, will 
be in vain. That is why they promise each other to be faithful until 
death will part them. That is why they take God for a witness that 
they will keep that promise until death. 

Christian Charity as practised by husband and wife toward one 
another means that husbands and wives must, first, overlook and 
forgive each other’s faults and shortcomings, and, secondly, help one 
another in overcoming these faults, for the love of God. 

A false love of self makes us see even trifling faults in others 
while our own faults will remain unnoticed by us, though they be 
large and ugly. 

Christian Charity helps us to remove the blindness from our 
self love. It shows us, by the help of God, how we, too, are guilty 
of the faults we see in others. Moreover, Christian Charity bids us 
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to forgive as we hope to be forgiven. God is revealed to us as the 
great Forgiver of our sins, and we are asked to imitate God in His 
generosity and love by forgiving others as God forgives us. 

The husband sees faults in his wife. He must tell himself that 
he too has faults. Hence his duty of forgiving the wife’s faults as 
he wishes his wife to forgive him his faults. When you have tried 
earnestly to overcome certain faults and, with the grace of God, 
you have succeeded, you would certainly feel hurt if your wife were 
to hold that old fault up to you. You want her to forget that 
unpleasant matter. Very well, but remember it hurts your wife just 
as much to be reminded by you of her shortcomings. Do as you 
wish others to do to you. Your wife sees your faults. You want 
her to have patience. Forgive and forget on your part as you wish 
her to forgive and forget. 

As God in His love helps us to overcome our faults and short- 
comings, so in a similar manner husband and wife should lovingly 
help each other in avoiding faults and mistakes. If one is quick- 
tempered the other should be so much more patient and forbearing, in 
order to smoothen the rough edge of the other’s character. If one is 
inclined to be easy-going and careless the other must be so much more 
careful and energetic. That, of course, will demand tact so as not 
to hurt feelings. If one is lukewarm in religious duties the other 
must be so much more devout, in order to bring the lukewarm one 
back to his or her duties. Thus the wife must try to correct the 
shortcomings of her husband and he in turn must help in correcting 
the faults of the wife. Each must offer the other a support in the 
infirmities of human nature, and with patience and good-will they 
will be able to be of great help to one another in striving for perfec- 
tion. 

God intended that the real task of life, the saving of the soul, 
should be made easier in the holy state of matrimony, where two 
are joined to help each other in the gaining of heaven. For that 
reason Christian Charity will not be content with removing the faults 
of one another, but will inspire both, husband and wife, to help each 
other in the gaining of virtues. Zeal for the honor and glory of 
God, zeal for the spreading of God’s holy Church, piety, purity, a 
living faith, humility, obedience, patience, resignation, all these are 
virtues that should distinguish a Catholic husband and wife as dif- 
ferent from worldly people and as children of God. It remains for 
husbands to help their wives, and for wives to help their husbands, 
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in gaining the virtues upon which their temporal and eternal happi- 
ness depend. 

So you see that real love does not die with the waning of the 
honeymoon. The love of husband and wife must be so great that 
even death cannot part them. Hence a true and lasting love must 
be a holy love, a love akin to that love that God has for-you, His 
children and heirs. 

And only then, when their love rests upon Christian Charity, will 
the love of husband and wife be holy and true. It is your duty, 
then, to practise Christian Charity constantly towards one another, 
in thoughts, and words, and deeds. The sacred fire of this divine 
love will burn away all the dross, and bring out as shining gold a 
truly virtuous life that will be your consolation on earth and your 
joy in the world to come, where the two of you are again united with 
God, never to part again. 





PASTORAL PART 


ANALECTA 








NEW DECREES AND DECISIONS OF THE HOLY FATHER 
AND THE ROMAN CONGREGATIONS 


From the Acts of Benedict XV.: 

Indulgences granted to prayers for Christian unity sub- 
mitted by the Society of the Atonement, New York. 

A plenary indulgence and remission of all their sins 
granted to the faithful who from the 18th of January, the 
Festival of the Chair of Blessed Peter in Rome, until the 
25th of January, the Conversion of St. Paul, shall recite 
once a day the prayers here subjoined, and on the last day 
of this octave shall receive Confession and Holy Com- 
munion, and shall visit any Church or public oratory and 
there say these prayers for the concord of the Christian 
Rulers, the extirpation of heresies, the conversion of sin- 
ners and the exultation of our Holy Mother, the Church. 
Permission is granted for Confession, Holy Communion, 
and the visit to take place, for gaining the indulgence, on 
the Feast of the Chair of Blessed Peter in Rome. To those 
who with at least a contrite heart say on any of the eight 
days named these prayers, an indulgence of two hundred 
days is granted. The indulgences may be applied to the 
poor souls in Purgatory. The prayers are as follows: 

Antiphon—(John xvii, 21). That they all may be One 
as Thou, Father, in Me, and I in Thee: that they may also 
be One in Us, that the world may believe that Thou hast 
sent Me. 

V. I say to thee that thou art Peter. 

R. And upon this rock I will build My Church. 

Prayer—O Lord Jesus Christ, Who saidst unto Thine 
Apostles: Peace I leave with you, My peace I give unto 
you; look not upon my sins but upon the faith of Thy 
Church; and vouchsafe to grant unto her that peace and 
unity which are agreeable to Thy Will; Who livest and 
reignest God, world without end. Amen. 
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S. Congregation of the Discipline of the Sacraments: 


The question has been asked how should local Ordinaries 
act: 

I) If any clerics who have received the Sacred Orders, 
whether of priesthood, or of the Diaconate, or of the Sub- 
diaconate, should escape from the present war, having con- 
tracted irregularity through bodily defect, and should ask 
to be dispensed from this irregularity in order to exercise 
the Orders received, or even to receive higher Orders; 

II) If any who have not yet received Major Orders, 
should escape from the present war, having in like man- 
ner contracted irregularity through bodily defect, and 
should ask to be dispensed from this irregularity, in order 
to receive sacred Orders. 

The matter having been maturely weighed and a report 
of everything having been made to Our Most Holy Lord 
Benedict XV., the S. Congregation replied: 

To I. Recourse shall be made in the several cases. 

To II. That it is not expedient that they be promoted. 











CASUS CONSCIENTIAE 


INVALIDITY OF ORDINATION 


A few years ago there circulated in the press the sensational re- 
port that a certain man in an Italian town had received Holy Orders 
and had then renounced the priesthood for the reason that he had 
been forced into it by his parents. In order to obtain a valid de- 
cision in the matter, he instituted a canonical suit at the Curia, which 
had finally been referred to the Holy Congregation of the Sacra- 
ments. This Congregation, under its presiding officer, Cardinal 
Ferrata, was said to have decided that the ordination in this case 
was invalid, and that this man was free from all obligations im- 
posed by the priesthood. It was reported that this decision had been 
ratified by the Holy Father, and that the man had subsequently been 
admitted to the Sacrament of Matrimony. 

This piece of news attracted so much attention, and created so 
much discussion, that, in order to obtain an authentic statement of 
the facts, the editor of The Quartalschrift, of Linz, addressed him- 
self to an authority in Rome and elicited the following information. 

Like any other Sacrament the Sacrament of Holy Orders can 
be administered invalidly, and whenever this has been the case, 
and as such positively ascertained by the proper ecclesiastical au- 
thority, the one so ordained is not considered a priest. If the rea- 
son of invalidity of such an ordination is found in the lack of the 
necessary matter, or form, of the Sacrament, the invalidity can 
usually be clearly ascertained. In such a case the proper authority, 
after careful examination of the case, just as clearly pronounces 
the invalidity, if this is called for, and, whenever possible, the matter 
is then adjusted by a valid ordination. 

It is entirely different if an ordination is to be declared invalid 
on account of a lack of the necessary intention. It is a positive fact 
that intention is necessary to validly receive this Sacrament, and it 
is also a fact that one is not a priest, and has been ordained in- 
validly, who, in receiving Holy Orders, explicitly and positively did 
not will to become a priest. 

Physical compulsion to receive Holy Orders is hardly possible, 
but unfortunately there are rare instances in which young men are, 
especially by their relations, morally forced to become priests. If 
then one so ordained appeals to the Holy Congregation of the Sac- 
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raments, to have his ordination declared invalid, this Congregation is 
obliged to carefully examine the facts, and this is done with great 
thoroughness and in plena Congregatione.. After careful investiga- 
tion and examination the Cardinals of the Congregation are in the 
first place requested to vote on the question: “An constet de nulli- 
tate ordinationis?” Is the invalidity of the ordination certain? 

This question has in no such instance been answered in the affirma- 
tive, and in all such cases the answer has been either “negative” or 
“provisum in responsione ad secundum.” Thereupon the Congrega- 
tion is required to vote on the second question: “An constet de 
nullitate onerum sacerdotio,’ or “ordinationi inhaerentium?” Is the 
invalidity or nullity of the obligations incurred in Holy Orders cer- 
tain in this case? 

It is easily possible that in discussing the first question the proba- 
bility, though not certainty, of invalidity became apparent. Such 
would be the case if it was found that the one ordained was so 
much influenced and urged in receiving Holy Orders, that the free- 
dom necessary for assuming the heavy obligations of Holy Orders 
was entirely absent. In such cases it would not always follow that 
the ordination itself was invalid, but it would follow that the one 
ordained had not assumed the onera ordinationis, the duties of the 
ordination. In such case the answer to the second question would be 
affirmative. 

In the case referred to in the newspaper report the first question 
was answered with “no” and the second with “yes.” The report 
was, therefore, false in as far as the ordination had not been de- 
clared invalid. The proceeding in such cases in one that contributes 
to the honor of the Catholic Church, as it clearly demonstrates how 
careful the Church values and protects, on the one hand, the holi- 
ness of the Sacrament and of the priesthood, and, on the other hand, 
the freedom of the individual. 





